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PREFACE 

The views expressed in the foUowiag pages are 
based upon those of Schopenhauer, contained in 
his chapter Vom Primat des Willens im Selhst- 
bewusstsein^ As his doctrine of the relation 
between Intellect and Will differs from that of 
all other metaphysicians, and has been little 
studied in England, my first intention was to 
prefix his essay as an introduction to this work; 
but finding that a translation in extenso would 
unduly swell the bulk of the volume, I have 
been fain to content myself with this reference 
to it, and with expressing a hope that my readers 
will draw at the fountain head, and read, if 
they have not done so before, what has always 
appeared to me the most lucid and convincing 
piece of philosophical exposition that modern 
literature has to show. 

The fundamental error of all philosophies, 
Schopenhauer tells us, has been that of assuming 
the essential and primary element of the so-called 

^ Die Welt ah Wille und Vorstelltmg, Part 11., Ch. 19. 
vii 
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Soul, i.e. the inner spiritual (geistiger) life of man, 
to be Thought ; of always placing Thought first, 
while assigning a subordinate place to WiQ, which 
has been regarded as a mere secondary product, 
consequent upon thought- With him, on the 
other hand, the primary reality of every existence 
is Will, by which he understands not only wish 
and resolve in the narrow sense, but all striving^ 
desiring^ shunning^ hoping, fearing, loving, hating, 
in short everything which makes up our personal 
weal and woe, joy and sorrow — all being merely 
modifications or affections of a will, either for or 
against. Of these Intellect is the instrument, 
and therefore secondary and dependent, a mere 
accidens of our existence. The will is master, 
intellect its busy and accomplished servant ; 
"while the intellect is laboriously searching and 
balancing, endeavouring from innumerable data 
by difficult combinations, to extract a result which 
seems to accord with the interest of the will, the 
latter is idly resting, to enter when all is ready, 
like a Sultan into his divan, and pronounce its 
monotonous * approved ' or ^ disapproved,* always 
the same in character, though varying in degree." 
And so we see the Will remaining in undiminished 
force through life; as strong in infancy as in 
manhood; still vigorous and determined in the 
decrepitude of age, when the faculties are broken. 
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on the brink of the grave. For the intellect 
changes with the vicissitudes of life ; it grows old 
and decays, but the will is imperishable — d/ca/iaros 
/cal ayj^paros rjfiaTa Trdvra, 

I have said that Schopenhauer has been little 
studied in England. When studied he has gene- 
rally been misunderstood, and it is my belief that, 
until his metaphysical doctrine is not only under- 
stood but accepted, no progress in philosophy is 
possible. No one who has followed the thought 
of my own essays will, however, mistake me for 
a disciple of Schopenhauer's school, except indeed 
in the sense in which it might be permitted to 
speak of a modem astronomer as a "disciple of 
Copernicus." I could not be. Schopenhauer is 
a Buddhist ; I am (if anything) a Vedantist. Our 
respective personal standpoints are as opposed to 
each other as those of Calvinist and Eoman, or of 
Plato and Darwin, i,e. absolutely. But we must 
distinguish between that part of a man's thought 
which consists of observed and undeniable facts, 
only needing to be once formulated and under- 
stood to become the general property of science, 
and that part which is, and must always remain, 
personal opinion, true only with reference to his 
individuality. Of the first kind is the astronomy 
of Copernicus and Kepler; once formulated and 
understood no one would think of contradicting 
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it, though it may be corrected in details and 
developed. To the other belong all religious and 
speculative creeds, which are determined by a 
man's individual character, not by his know- 
ledge. One we call science, the other opinion. 
One is an intuition, the other a theory. One 
provides a secure basis for further advance; the 
other, in all objective enquiry, must be shunned 
as dangerous and slippery ground. Schopen- 
hauer's doctrine of the metaphysical nature of 
Will belongs to the first category, that of truths 
which, once correctly stated, take their place 
among the established data of science, and cannot 
be safely neglected in future enquiry. But it is 
just to this part of his doctrine that the great 
majority of his readers pay no heed. Most people 
read only to gain opinions, and so the few who 
read Schopenhauer at all are attracted to his 
more generally interesting doctrines of pessimism, 
of sympathy as the basis of morality, of ascetic 
negation, etc., all of which he has undoubtedly 
iUimiined with his dazzling intellect, but which 
are purely personal. Us views, and no more. On 
these it is the right, nay the duty, of every one 
to judge for himself, to refuse to accept them 
ready-made from the laboratory of any mind, 
however great ; for no two will think quite alike. 
Those who read to gain material for their own 
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minds to fashion will easily distinguish what is 
"clear and new and true" from what is personal. 
We can believe Newton's laws of motion, and 
yet doubt about the prophecies of Daniel and 
' the Apocalypse. A conviction of the ideality of 
perception does not commit me to a belief in 
tar-water. 

The present work may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of my Essay on Culture; as a further 
and fuller treatment of some of the problems 
there merely hinted at, especially of its central 
thought, the Unity of Will. To bring so vagt 
and comprehensive a doctrine, the outcome of 
many years of thought and observation, within 
the compass of a short volume was a work of no 
small difficulty. The need of conciseness, the 
novelty of the point of view, the obligation which 
I felt myself under of not trammeling the thought 
within rigid formulas of verbal expression; my 
determination to avoid all logical demonstration, 
and appeal only to the intelligent sympathy of 
the reader, not to his calculating reason, have, as 
I feel most painfully, rendered the course of the 
thought difficult to follow in its natural sequence. 
To assist the mind of the reader I have therefore 
added at the beginning a short summary of each 
study, and at the end of the book will be found 
a statement, in clear and simple language, of my 
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philosophic creed, intended, not as a list ot 
formulas or dogmas to be necessarily adopted by 
all, but as nuclei round which thought may be 
grouped ; living seeds to be planted in the garden 
of the reader's own mind. 
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I 

THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

If it be true that philosophy begins in wonder, 
assuredly it ends in life. It has sadly fallen in 
honour since Plato wished that the governors of 
the State, the leaders of public action, should be 
philosophers. Long before Plato, indeed, as far 
back as the days of father Thales, we hear of witty 
Thraoian maids and others telling stories disre- 
spectful to the wise. But these were slaves, and 
it is natural to suppose that Plato's wish found 
response among educated Athenians of his day. 
To us it appears absurd ; not without reason, for 
it is undeniable that a *' lover of truth " would be 
very much out of place as the political head of 
affairs in the present order of society. 

People ask disparagingly: what is the use of 
philosophy? The question is itself one of the 
most philosophical that can be asked ; and if the 
philosophical specialist shrinks from putting it to 
himself, and evades the reply when directly chal- 
lenged, it is because he finds it too difficult. Let 
us, then, begin by understanding clearly what is 
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meant by philosophy. Shortly and unteohnioally 
some one might answer that it means thinTcivg 
about a thing instead of doing it. And if we 
enquire more particularly what is " thinking," we 
shall find that the mind, directly it receives an 
impression, proceeds to classify it; that is, to 
arrange it under certain headings or groups, just 
as a large public office will arrange the letters 
pouring in miscellaneously by the post under head- 
ings : "traffic," " roUing-stock," "finance,*' etc. 
The human organism, like every other machine, 
is a contrivance for transforming energy received 
into useful work, and the purpose of the classifi- 
cation is — just as in the office — to facilitate the 
Work by arranging the confused mass of raw 
material in orderly form, that it may be more 
easily handled, and ready when wanted for use. 
Philosophy views the phenomena under simpler 
aspects, under higher concepts. The higher con- 
cept is always the simpler ; Le. it is made up of 
fewer attributes, whUe embracing a larger number 
of individuals. Classification is therefore a simpli- 
fication of thought. The process is exceedingly 
difficult to carry out weU, because of the number, 
on the one hand of the data, on the other of the 
necessary groups ; and we have to decide in each 
case which grouping will be most useful for our 
purposes. But it cannot be evaded; without it 
the data are useless. Nor in reality does any one 
ever attempt to dispense with its aid; all men 
philosophize more or less perfectly ; only a very 
wide difference exists between the crude, slovenly 
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and unreliable generalizations of the soi-disant 
" practical" man, and those of the skilful thinker, 
marked by perfect adaptation to the end in view. 

This classification is the essence of abstract 
thought, or philosophy, and the important point 
which I wish to bring home is that it is not a 
tashy but a valuable, indeed indispensable, aid 
when the circumstances become too difficult to be 
dealt with directly. It does not, like scientific 
research, add to the raw material of our know- 
ledge, and therewith to our labour, but works up 
that which science has extracted from the quarry. 
The question as to the use of philosophy is thus 
easily answered : it is a labour-saving contrivance 
of the most powerful description. He who is able 
to take a truly comprehensive philosophic view of 
the material available for his life, is able to deal 
with a hundred or a thousand times as much as 
the one to whom each fact is a single detached 
item, to be treated on its own merits alone. 

One more point needs to be noticed. If I am 
conversing with an expert in any craft — suppose a 
singer — and begin to talk with him about abstract 
principles of music, he will probably reply that 
he is contented to take music as he receives it, 
to render it as best he can, but neither knows 
nor cares to know anything of its philosophy. 
With true instinct he recognizes that it lies 
beyond his sphere as an artist, and that attention 
to it might even dim the cJfearness of his art. As 
artist he feels that of the thing which he can do 
perfectly and well, no philosophy is needed ; the 
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accomplished work carries its own credentials; 
its own beauty and harmony are the consumma- 
tion of philosophy, and their attainment has 
rendered needless the logical classifying process. 
Philosophy is not for the master but for the 
learner; it is a means to an end. Were the 
world nothing more than a machine, and fully 
revealed to us in all its parts, we might rest 
satisfied here, and discard philosophy altogether, 
resigning ourselves to the mechanical action of 
cause and effect. We might then also be content 
to die peacefully; for there would be no object 
for toil ; all our work would be finished. But it 
is not so. We are all learners ; we all, from in- 
sufficiency of knowledge, stumble and fail in the 
work which we undertake. So long as men are 
not finished artists, but are struggling for mastery 
over the technical means, so long will they, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, continue to seek for 
some philosophic scheme to guide their hands. If 
I wish to tunnel through a mountain, I shall begin 
by making surveys and calculations, and shall 
continue them as the work progresses, modifying 
and adjusting my conclusions with every new 
accession of data afforded by the work completed. 
Moreover, every workman, mechanical though his 
actual labour be under my direction, will reckon 
with himseK and direct his strokes in accordance 
with the nature of the rock before him and his 
previous experience, syllogizing thus with minor 
and major premiss in strict philosophic form. 
But when the work is finished the calculations 
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are cast aside; the workman's difficulties with 
this piece of hard rock or that crumbling fault 
find a place in his stories of the past, only that 
small portion of them which has permanent value 
being stored as experience in his memory, to be 
used again as major premisses for future syllogisms 
when similar circumstances recur. 

By philosophy, therefore, we mean nothing 
more than skilful classification. It follows from 
the analysis we have just made that all those who 
call do the work which their hands find to do — or 
think they can — will find it a useless encumbrance, 
while those who are not easily inclined to feel 
satisfied with their own workmanship, who keenly 
feel its deficiences and desire to improve upon 
what they have done, will turn to philosophy for 
guidance. Those who look to no ideal beyond see 
nothing unfulfilled ; they are satisfied with having 
done their best, and desire no more. 

Our notion of philosophy clearly takes no 
account of any recognized philosophic systems, 
such as " materiaUsm," " idealism," " impres- 
sionism," "pessimism," "rationalism," "monism," 
and other technical formulas with which the 
earnest enquirer is at once confronted when he 
asks philosophy for its aid. I am ready to admit 
that each of these expresses a perfectly natural 
and healthful current of thought ; but they are not 
the truth, not philosophy. The truth is one and 
undivided; it knows neither systems nor schools. 
The systems are, many of them, mutually con- 
tradictory, and therefore, in so far, self -refuted ; 
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but no honest thought is ever false. ^ These sys- 
tems each disclose one side of the truth, hut that 
side only, while they often deny or contradict that 
which they cannot see. This distinction between 
the subject in itself and the particular direction 
which it follows in the different schools is one 
which underlies aU speculative thought. When 
it is forgotten, as it very generally is in such 
regions, the enquiry gradually begins to claim an 
existence independent of its source, to seek its 
own purpose in itself, and to mistake its own un- 
verified inferences for the truth. By doing this it 
cuts itself off from the source of the only nourish- 
ment upon which thought can subsist; it must 
now sicken and die, though its withered form may 
remain to deceive those who seek only the outer 
shell, and care nothing for the animatiug soul. To 
speak without a figure, each philosophical school 
represents one possible classification of the phe- 
nomena of the world, which we know to be a 
useful, nay, a necessary process for the attainment 
of true insight, and rendering it available for 
action. But the schools commit the error of 
regarding the means — the formula — as an end in 
itself, instead of as a step towards the true end, 
which is Insight, itself again only a link in the 
chain, a means to the final end — ^Action. This 

1 I do not count in this the thoughts of those who write or speak 
merely because their position requires it, or to earn a living. How many- 
are to be comprehended in this category, the reader must judge for him- 
self. Nor do I call honest the crude guesses and pretended explanations 
of physical phenomena which were in vogue among the later Greek sects, 
and more of the kind. 
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explains why, in spite of the enormous mental 
activity of the present day, and of the excellent 
work which is constantly being produced, men 
have now no more definite notion of the purpose 
of their lives than they had a hundred years ago, 
and rather less than they had five hundred years 
ago, when they received their purpose ready made 
from the Church, but are sinking deeper and 
deeper into the morass of Agnosticism and Deter- 
minism — ^Negativism in all its Protean forms. 
Meanwhile, philosophy sits with her hands folded. 
Her ministers have nothing to offer but dry bones 
and the rags of her former splendour. 

It is this that I mean by the Misunderstanding 
of Philosophy ; the notion that it can thrive when 
severed from the soil from which it sprang, when 
it has become a formula instead of a helpful instru- 
ment for life. It is a misunderstanding of its 
purpose ; for philosophy is not sent into the world 
to occupy the minds of the idle with a pleasant 
stimulant, nor to enable scholars to earn a liveli- 
hood and reputation by retailing the vast mass of 
thought from past ages to students to learn by 
heart and put aside when they have finished their 
examination. Philosophy is not a plaything, but 
a reality rooted in life, and the humblest generaliza- 
tion of the mechanic who widens the scope of his 
activity by devising some new method of useful 
work, some finer adjustment or finish to the 
methods already known, is worth more for culture 
than all the lore poured out by a candidate for 
university honours, unless that lore has been 
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assimilated into his life, to help him practicaUy 
in shaping his course, in foreseeing and surmount- 
ing the dangers which he wiJl have to encounter in 
his journey. 

I have heard it said, and the view finds some 
favour amongst the learned, that higher philosophy 
is above common things ; like higher mathematics 
it forms a world of its own, and thrives best wlfen 
kept unsoiled by the things of vulgar life. This 
view may recommend itself to the academical pro- 
fessor, whose authority as a law-giver depends 
upon the belief of men that he and his work are 
something higher than themselves ; nor need we 
deny it a certain truth in the philosophy of 
formulas, where the formula itself, the creed, is 
taken as a suflScient end. But in the higher and 
purer philosophy it is most directly and mis- 
chievously untrue. The truth, the one indivisible 
Truth, is rooted in human nature. Everything 
becomes degraded and at last perishes when severed 
from the nourishing soil of life, and it is as true of 
philosophy as it is of all science and aU art that 
directly it loses touch with the universal emotions 
of plain, unsophisticated humanity and falls into 
the hands of a professional coterie, it sickens. 
Accordingly we see how the sympathies of all 
the really great, aU with whom the individual 
interest vanishes beside the weal of mankind, lie 
with those aspirations and emotions which are the 
moving force of human effort, which mark the 
man, be he prince or labourer, artist or me- 
chanic, as an individual integer self-contained and 
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self-sufficient amidst the universe ; their dominant 
passion is a consuming, never satisfied love of 
naive, unadorned human nature ; amidst the din 
of creeds and dogmas they hearken for " the still, 
sad music of humanity," So Socrates, a greater 
intellect and a greater man (though not a greater 
philosopher) than any of his disciples, was to be 
found, not in academies and learned institutions, 
but "in the public walks, the gymnasia and the 
markets, where all who would might listen " — just 
as Jesus Christ sat with publicans and sinners. So 
Eaphael, when wishing to convey his loftiest con- 
ception of divine mystery, chose as its vehicle that 
before which the coldest heart never failed to 
warm, the lovely face of a woman. In the beauti- 
ful statue before the theatre in Weimar Goethe 
stands with his feet firmly planted upon the earth, 
looking down on the human multitudes that pass 
below, while Schiller beside him looks with rapture 
up to Heaven. Goethe holds in his hand the laurel 
wreath, which Schiller only touches wistfully. All 
through the works of Eichard Wagner there runs 
like a ground-bass the passionate cry, not for the 
Ideals of music or art, not for philosophy, but for 
''the purely human"; and his greatest triumph 
is that, however critics and musicians may rage, 
he has never failed to touch the heart of his public. 
These are some of the greatest, and I might have 
named many more. The keynote of every great 
life is the same ; yearning, longing for sympathy 
with mankind, passionate craving to draw men 
upwards. Never has it been more strongly or more 
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directly expressed than by Friedrich Nietzsche: 
"Man," he says, "is too beautiful for man to 
contemplate, and not only the moral man, but 
every man." 

Nothing could be further from me than a wish 
to popularize philosophy in the vulgar sense ; that 
is, lower it to the reach of unnurtured minds by 
shirking every difficulty and humouring the crude, 
xmdigested thought of indolent and half-hearted 
smatterers. It is not for philosophy to lower 
itself, but for men to look upwards, to understand 
its true teaching and rouse themselves to a higher 
way of life than the sordid, slovenly particularism 
which is the wretched product of our high-pressure 
industrial civilization. Above all, the student 
must put out of his mind the notion that philo- 
sophy can be learned, as history is learned, from 
a book, or by any easier or shorter method than 
that of his entire life. The proper purpose of a 
philosophical book is to put into clear logical form 
the ideas already present vaguely in the mind of 
the reader. The ideas must be there before the 
book is read. 

And why has philosophy fallen into dishonour ? 
Why, if it be such a powerful instrument, is it not 
used ? Practical men know better than to refuse 
any useful aid which is offered them, and if they 
reject philosophy it must be that they find in it 
nothing useful. The present age is by no means 
imphilosophical. Countless books are published, 
and on every side men are putting philosophical 
questions. The mass of material contkiually 
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accumulating through the activity of scientific 
research has to be dealt with systematically ; the 
ever-increasing pressure of the struggle for exist- 
ence threatens to sap the nerves and the life of 
communities ; now more than ever before is the 
co-operation of philosophy needed to support and 
perfect the empirical methods of the scientist. 
Why does philosophy withhold her hand and 
retire to the lecture hall, the scholar's study, the 
specialist's journal, there to sit smugly criticizing 
and sneering at the multitude struggling and 
dying beneath ? The answer is a very serious 
one, but it is inevitable. Philosophy is useless 
because it is false. 

This may seem like a rather bold statement ; 
but let us first ask whether it be true. If it is, we 
neglect it at our peril. If a canker is eating at 
the root of the tree, of what use are the beautiful 
blossoms? To save the tree we must not spare 
the disease. We must restate our formulas, 
"revalue all values." 

The great error which I believe vitiates philo- 
sophy, and is the cause of its utter barrenness, in 
view of the realities of life, is the false position 
assigned to Will. In modern theory Intellect or 
Mind is supreme; Will has become more and 
more refined away and minimized until its very 
existence has come to be questioned. Will is the 
originator of action, and if it be true that we are 
in the world to do^ and not to think^ the error of a 
philosophy which neglects the wiU is patent. The 
Intellect, which is simply the brain, an organ of 
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the body, is its instrument, the servant which 
fulfils its behests. I need not trouble myseK with 
the demonstration of this, for nothing can be 
added to Schopenhauer's brilliant and masterly 
chapter quoted in the Preface, the fascinating 
interest of which is due to its lucid and convincing 
truth. But I must add, in opposition to Schopen- 
hauer, that from the supremacy of Will its freedom, 
as Will fer se follows directly. 

In asserting that philosophy has strayed into 
false paths, I am not making any extraordinary 
demand upon the credulity of my readers. I am 
not asking them to believe that modern philo- 
sophers are under the spell of some mysterious 
infatuation, or that they are all in a dark con- 
spiracy to lead men to the devil, and that we are 
to believe nothing that they say. I asserted a 
few pages back that no honest thought was ever 
false, and I am as little likely to accuse any indi- 
vidual enquirers of wilful perversion of the truth, 
as I am to overlook or disparage the beauty of a 
very large portion of their work. The doctrine 
that all mankind, or any considerable class of them, 
are fools may be left to others to hold ; I need no 
assumptions that are not in full accordance with 
everything we know of human nature, and the 
error which I have indicated will, when rightly 
understood, be found to be just what might have 
been predicted under the given conditions, and to 
be closely paralleled when similar circumstances 
have occurred in other afifairs. 

The delicate question, how far the philosopher 
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is impelled by a love of abstract truth need not 
trouble us. It is perfectly certain that there exists 
in all inen one motive impulse which far outweighs 
every other, to which in fact all others are sub- 
servient ; namely, the love of power, the desire to 
become the lawgivers for the rest of mankind; 
nor are philosophers any different in this respect 
from other men. Now the department of human 
life with which the philosopher has to deal is 
Intellect, or, if we like, Miad — the two words mean 
the same thing ; what is more natural than that 
he should endeavour to exalt Mind, or Intellect, 
and ascribe to it supreme authority over all other 
things, even to invest it with a sort of unapproach- 
able sacredness, as a mystery high above the know- 
ledge of the vulgar, and not to be profaned ? And 
he can point to Mind itself, so conspicuously the 
director and designer of all created things, to sup- 
port his view ; or rather he will assume it to be 
self-evident and axiomatic. Descartes placed the 
" soul" in the pineal gland; even Newton believed 
it to be in the brain ; and thus we may trace the 
error from its origin with Anaxagoras, through all 
its stages down to the schools of the present day 
crowned by the dictum of Sir William Hamilton : — 

" In the world there is nothing great hut Man ; 
In Man there is nothing great hut Mind" 

This position is not only perfectly natural and 
logical, but it has every appearance of truth. The 
mind is the ostensible head and ruler of the human 
body, and therewith of the human universe. It is 
so in exactly the same sense as the political head 
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of the Governmentjthe King, or Prime Minister, is 
the ruler of the country, inasmuch as all orders, 
all actions, seem to emanate from him. But, as 
the minister is himself the recipient of those orders 
from a still higher authority, the wiU of the 
country, the aggregate of the inhabitants, so the 
brain also receives its orders from the will of 
the body, the aggregate of all its parts ; each is 
fundamentally only the channel of communication 
between the will and the agents of its behests; 
the human mind is as completely the servant of 
the will as the minister is servant of the 
country. For ages men believed the " Prince " to 
be the supreme authority in the community, an 
authority against whom in the nature of things no 
appeal could lie ; nor were there wanting political 
philosophers to prove that the people existed for 
the sake of the prince, just as now there are 
others who believe the final purpose of human life 
to be^*Eeason." But political theory has since 
very clearly established the true relations between 
ruler and ruled; it is for us to understand that 
those between Mind and Body are precisely 
similar. 

I must here explain the sense in which I 
understand the word "Mind," which in English 
answers to the Latin mens or intellectus. The 
human organism is a machine for the transfor- 
mation of energy, and we must guard against 
confusing the material upon which it works with 
the mechanism itself. " Mind " and " Intellect " 
mean the Brain, the perceiving, understanding, 
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remembering, and acting brain, in which all the 
senses are centred, from which all motor impulses 
issue. More particularly they often mean the 
human reasoning brain. Any meaning which they 
may be supposed to bear beyond that has been 
put into them by philosophers. They have 
nothing whatever to do with the creative power 
or energy which passes through the brain, to be 
arranged and disposed by its mechanism, and it 
is of the utmost importance that we should keep 
the two distinct. 

A simile will perhaps bring it clearly home. 
Suppose that I am walking through a country 
road, and beside me is a telegraph wire, leading, 
it may be, to a great capital close at hand. To 
my senses the wire is a very ordinary object, a 
simple thread of iron or copper; yet it is the 
vehicle of a vast and incomprehensible world of 
action, passing continually along its substance 
in the messages that it transmits. Invisible, 
intangible forces play about its molecules, with 
tales of battles and intrigue, of nations built up 
and ruined, of the great ocean of finance, where 
my eye can see nought but grey fibres of metal. 
Supposing my senses to be so refined and 
perfected that I could follow the detailed course of 
each cujrrent passing, see what happens with my 
own eyes, still they would tell me nothing about 
the surging action related in the messages, 
although these messages are indeed the final 
cause of the wire; its shape, dimensions, sub- 
stance, are determined by them, and without them 
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the wire would not be there. So perfect is the 
interaction between the two that the message 
received at one end, after passing as it were out 
of existence into the mysterious substance of the 
metal, is duly discharged at the other, intact in 
every particular, exactly as it was received. 

The wire is the brain, including the nervous 
organism, receiving those unknown and incon- 
ceivable impressions which it discharges again as 
action. And as in common language we some- 
times transfer the name of the^ vehicle to the 
matter conveyed, and call the message itself a 
"wire," so by a process exactly analogous men 
have come to speak of the impulses conveyed by 
the brain, and of their source itseK, as " Mind," as 
though it originated these impulses. The static, 
rationalist, materializing tendency of modem 
thought lends its aid, and the vehicle comes to 
be confounded with the things which it conveys. 
"Mind" is used indifferently for three things 
which are quite distinct. 1. The action of the 
brain, perception, and movement. 2. One part 
of that action, the process of reasoning. 3. Will. 
It is true that several things may often be 
included under one term ; but supposing we were 
to confound under one name : 1. The metaUic 
wire. 2. The currents that pass. 3. The mes- 
sages which those currents convey — how would 
the science of telegraphy prosper with such a 
terminology ? 

Philosophy has to do with the mind alone, 
the vehicle, the mechanism. It cannot deal with 
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the thing conveyed, because that is ineffable. 
There is no "mind" but the material organ 
which we call Brain, which is a pure machine — 
though one of inconceivable delicacy — performing 
purely mechanical tasks by processes of strict 
physical causality. 

Out of this initial misconception of the relation 

between Will and Intellect has ultimately sprung 

all the intellectual confusion which marks our 

time. I can here do no more than enumerate a 

few of the points in which modern thought appears 

to me to have gone astray in consequence. Their 

fuller discussion will be reserved for the following 

essays. From the assumption of the Primacy of 

Mind the step is a very short one to supposing 

that the objects contemplated by the mind are the 

only things worthy of consideration; that the 

world of sense and reason, the physical world, is 

the only reality, and forms a system closed and 

complete in itself, self-sufficient and self-existing. 

Now it is a truth attested by a thousand facts of 

daUy observation that the various parts of the 

physical world, when left to pursue their own 

course, tend always to come into conflict together 

and destroy each other; in other words the 

physical world per se is self-contradictory and 

self-destructive. It was the consciousness of this 

universal truth that inspired the ancient rishis of 

India, and is clearly distinguishable beneath its 

Oriental dress in the Upanishads and Ved^nta 

Commentaries, where also the foundations of a 

more truthful and logically consistent way of 

c 
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thought are laid. A philosophy which acknow- 
ledges only the physical world as real, must there- 
fore fall to pieces, as ours has done, by ending in 
the negative creeds of Agnosticism, Scepticism, or 
what is worse than either, and their inevitable 
outcome — Sophism. 

Another great and almost universal misconcep- 
tion is with regard to the nature of knowledge and 
belief; the notion that any processes within the 
brain can bring new knowledge, except with re- 
spect to the forms of the brain itself. The 
inherent defect in the form of the syllogism has 
long ago been recognized by logicians, who have 
consequently several times tried to set aside the 
syllogism as the form of reasoning ; but this is im- 
possible, for every argument is in form a summary 
of syllogistic processes which can easily be laid out 
in full. Now the reasoner may without difficulty 
veil his process, and make it appear as if he were 
stepping by irrefragable arguments to a conclusion 
of established certainty. What cannot, however, 
be concealed is that the conclusions drawn from 
the same premisses, and put forward as demon- 
strated truth by various champions of reason, not 
only disagree, but actually contradict each other ; 
the multitude in their intellectual bewilderment 
draw the sophistical conclusion that men beheve 
what they wish to believe, and that there is no 
real truth. 

Very closely connected with this is the erro- 
neous notion of the logical definition. Nothing 
is more severely insisted upon in scientific discourse 
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than the rigid definition of terms. This is of 
course perfectly just ; we must define our terms 
if we wish to know what we are talking about ; 
but another canon of logic, quite as important, is 
regularly overlooked in practice, the rule, namely, 
that nothing must be defined or spoken about until 
we know that it actually exists. Hence it is easy 
to deduce the futility of the dialectical treatment 
of things which lie beyond the range of experi- 
mental science, and therewith of all purely specu- 
lative reasoning. 

A fourth most vital weakness of logic lies in 
the necessary exclusion of all attributes which 
cannot be expressed in words. Many of our finest 
perceptions are too subtle for either definition or 
naming, and yet are perceived just as distinctly 
and certainly as the grosser namable qualities. I 
hope to show in a later essay that it is just from 
these subtle perceptions that the most valuable 
material for our life is drawn, and that the 
ethical value of life is directly measured by the 
extent to which they enter into the effective 
cognition. The neglect of them cannot fail to 
have a debasing influence upon human life and 
thought. 

A much less obvious, because deeper-lying mis- 
conception is the modern view of Universals. A 
sharp line of demarcation has been drawn between 
the Particular and the Universal, and owing to the 
emphasis laid under high conditions of civilization 
upon the principium individuationis^ the universal 
has come to be regarded as in some measure an 
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artificial product of the mind. The antithesis is 
perhaps necessary in logic, but no such sharp 
boundary line exists in nature. The entire world, 
as well as each of its parts, is an organism, all 
working together towards a common end, each part 
dependent upon every other, and the whole upon 
each part ; it lives perpetually reproducing itself ; 
it is a unity amidst multiplicity ; its inner harmony 
is the outcome of inner conflict. In the strictest 
sense there is no such thing as a single individual ; 
all are parts of a whole. This is all that we can 
say at present, and I will add, that of the three 
possible positions : Universalia ante rerrij Universalia 
in re and Universalia post rem^ all equally defensible, 
the modern mind, under the sway of logic, has 
adopted the last, the lowest and most crass of the 
three ; for it founds religion upon reason ; it declares 
God to have been made by man. 

I have only been able to indicate some of the 
points on which I differ from the current views on 
logic ; most of them wiQ be more fully considered 
in the later essays. They may all be said to centre 
in the wrong conception of the definition, and this 
again originates in the desire to make logic the 
ruler, instead of the servant of our life, to look to 
it for the discovery of truth. The question is not 
whether logical inference is useful or not. Of its 
usefulness as a mental instrument there can be no 
doubt whatever. The very last thing that I wish 
to be understood to mean is that I would have 
logic set aside or abased. I wish the very con- 
trary, that it should receive more honour than it 
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does now, should not be a term of reproach, but 
should be held in worth instead of being foolishly- 
worshipped, and as fooKshly denounced when in- 
convenient. Logic is to action what rhythm is to 
music ; it is its backbone, and the most powerful 
weapon that we possess against the intellectual 
vagabondism, which is one of the greatest evils 
of our time ; against sentimental pretence, im- 
posture, hypocrisy, SchwdrmereL 

The best evidence of the barrenness of modern 
philosophical thought, especially in England, is the 
representative literature, the text-books of Mental 
Science, Psychology, Logic, etc., which students 
and candidates for public examinations are con- 
demned to read, A more dismal wilderness than 
is presented by such literature could hardly be 
imagined. Very little is to be found in them 
beyond interminable strings of trivial technicalities, 
of no use to any one, and with a new term for every 
new relation supposed, however unimportant. The 
false and vicious method of these works is like that 
of a person trying to teach a language by means 
of a compendious Grammar, giving an exhaustive 
logical account of every trifling phrase or idiom, or 
turn of speech; the student is as little likely to 
gain a real insight, a living picture of the working 
of the mind from such books as he would be to 
learn a language from such a Grammar. Every 
one who has learned a language knows what a 
very little way grammar can bring him. It is a 
useful framework to rest the coarser members of 
the structure upon ; the finer details of a science 
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teach themselves by familiar intercourse, and long 
practice ; their deKcate texture will not endure the 
rough treatment of a text-book. A science which 
is dull is false ; not only erroneous but mischievous. 
For example, if we want to know the goal of life 
we may read (I open a book at random) that : " The 
highest condition of well-being is to have as many 
actual delights as possible, interpolated by ideal 
satisfactions/' What could be more false or per- 
nicious ? Or again, an emotion which is surely of 
interest enough to deserve some attention from the 
philosopher, both for its own sake and because of 
the incalculable mischief which ensues from its 
being misunderstood, is that of sympathy ; so any 
one who wishes to know something about it may 
learn that, ** Sympathy is the vicarious and self- 
sacrificiQg impulse of our nature, in opposition to 
the self-seeking or seK-regarding impulse." This 
is a truly astonishing perversion ; it is difficult to 
find words to do justice to the attitude of mind 
which regards sympathy, the highest affirmation of 
existence, as a form of self-sacrifice ! Such is the 
result of a philosophy which views human life as an 
incoherent aggregate of single elements. But what 
shall we say to the following very simple directions 
for determining action, recommended by no less 
a man than Benjamin Franklin in a letter to 
Priestley? "My way is, to divide half a sheet 
of paper by a line into two columns ; writing over 
the one pro and over the other con ; then, during 
three or four days' consideration, I put down, under 
the different heads, short Mats of the different 
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motives, that at different times occur to me, for 
or against the measure. When I have thus got 
them altogether in one view, I endeavour to 
estimate their respective weights ; and when I 
find two (one on each side) that sum equal, I 
strike them both out. If I find a reason pro equal 
to some two reasons con^ I strike out the three 
. . . and thus proceeding, I find out where the 
balance lies ; and if after a day or two of further 
consideration, nothing new that is of importance 
occurs on either side, I come to a determination 
accordingly." It is difficult to conceive how any 
man could seriously contemplate the possibility of 
actions being determined in such a way by any 
higher being than Goethe*s Homunculus. Where 
is such teaching likely to lead the young Indian 
civilian, or the young University graduate who 
receives it for his intellectual nourishment ? One 
of two things must necessarily happen ; either he 
will look upon the knowledge taught him as a 
mere meaningless pretence, — which, to do him 
justice, is what he generally thinks — ; or he wiU 
surely grow into a self-righteous, conceited prig. 
Can we say that this is contradicted by experience ? 
I am convinced that no philosophy can really 
live which does not recognize creation as a united 
whole, of which the different individuals, of what- 
ever kind, both " living " and " dead " are the parts, 
animated by the same breath, tending towards the 
same purpose. In this summum genus all classifica- 
tion must find its beginning. To treat the single 
individuals as separate, isolated beings, and account 
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for them by a bald enumeration of their character- 
istics and relationships, is not philosophy at all, 
and gives no help to any one ; it throws no light 
upon human life. The starting-point of philosophy 
must be the knowledge that all things are one. 
Of that universe each individual is, through his 
mind, his cognition, the centre for himself; and 
the further proceeding of philosophy will be to 
trace the relations of each phenomenon to the 
whole by first observing their relations to himself. 
Then we shall have living thought instead of dead 
doctrine. The Hamiltonian ^ctum will assume 
a humbler form : — 

" Man exists only as a part of the great Universe ; in hiimelf he is nothing. 
In Creation there is nothing real hut Will" 

The craving to understand the world around us 
is rooted very deep in man; because there is no 
act of our lives which does not involve and illustrate 
the deepest principles, or that can be rightly 
executed where the foundations are insecure. In 
a word, you must understand if you would love. 
I know that a whole army of lovers and enthusiasts 
will rise up against me, but I repeat it with surest 
confidence, that where you do not understand you 
are loving a mere phantom of your own creation, 
and your love, however vehement, is mere affecta- 
tion, sentimentality ; it will break down under the 
stress of actual life. This is the sublime moral of 
Lohengrin. Blsa is too truthful, too noble to love 
where she does not understand. 



II 

PHILOSOPHIC STANDPOINTS 

All truth is relative to a standpoint. Ontology, 
the notion of fundamental reality, is not a science, 
but a point of view, a basis for philosophy to rest 
upon. 

Charles Darwin, at the opening of his work on 
the Origin of Species ^ cites a passage from Aristotle's 
Physics, where the doctrine seems to be advanced 
that the continued action of natural forces working 
through chance is able to bring forth organisms 
fitted to an end, as we see them in nature. The 
conception of Chance as an active creative force 
is, I need hardly say, of great antiquity, and was 
definitely accepted as a doctrine by more than one 
philosophical school, especially those who drew, 
or at least tried to draw, the data from their 
thought directly from the phenomena of nature. 
It is what we should expect ; for no one can watch 
nature attentively without becoming convinced 
that at least a great many of the most important 
and striking achievements are accomplished by 
circumstances altogether fortuitous. So we find 
in later Greek and Eoman statues Tyche, or 

25 
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Fortuna, is represented as holding a cornucopia 
and a rudder, emblematic of productiveness and 
guidance. In modern times most of the funda- 
mental phenomena of physical science are explained 
by a hypothesis of chance events taking place, and 
certain in the long run to ensue by the law of 
probability, the most certain of all law, even 
though it is perfectly understood that nothing is 
physically uncaused, and that Chance is a function 
of the human mind.^ And when we want to know 
something more about this all-powerful Creator, 
Aristotle will perhaps tell us that it is jSiv Kara 
crv/t^e^T^fcos atrtW, which is like saying in English : 
Chance is Accident. Identical propositions of this 
sort are not uncommon in Aristotle ; the explana- 
tion is to be found in his standpoint, which I will 
contrast with that of Plato. 

It has been said that Aristotle looked towards 
the outer world, while Plato drew upon his own 
mind, and evolved his philosophy therefrom. This 
is scarcely a correct description. Plato, also, like 
his master Socrates, looked to the world around 
him, but in a different way from Aristotle. For 
we may notice how Plato in the course of his 
argument is always turning to interrogate the 
objective world, as for example in the superb 
passage in the Timaeus (29 A) where he asks the 
decisive question: Is this world beautiful or the 
reverse? On this depends everything. It is 
beautiful; therefore . . • etc. It is true that 
his Ideas are mental abstractions, but they do 

» Mill, Logic, in. ch, 17. 
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not remain mental, and his philosophy is in one 
sense as objective as that of Aristotle. On the 
other hand Aristotle very frequently draws upon 
his own mind, as for example when he makes 
politics a branch of ethics, in defiance of facts 
which must have been as well known to him as 
they were to Macchiavelli or Buckle. 

Any object — for instance a ship — may be 
observed in two different ways. One person may 
watch her approaching into sight from a distance, 
always seeing the entire ship more and more 
distinctly, but never able to distinguish her parts 
very clearly. Another wiU go on board and 
examine her timbers, decks, cabins, can if he 
please count every nail in her, without ever seeing 
the entire ship. One will infer the details from 
the whole ; the other will construct the whole 
from its parts. Each observer, although con- 
templating the same object, sees quite different 
things ; but there is a certain common ground on 
which they meet, the borderland between percep- 
tion and inference, or reason, that is between 
certainty and uncertainty, and here it is not un- 
likely that they wUl seem to conflict. The two 
observers represent respectively the standpoints 
of Plato and Aristotle. Plato always looks at the 
world as a whole, often seeming to overlook, 
perhaps purposely, a hundred practical details 
which would cloud or confuse the general view, 
but which are very obvious to us from our more 
commonplace standpoint. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, looks first to these particulars, endeavouring 
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by classification and judicious systemization of 
them to arrive at general statements of universal 
validity. The two travel as it were from opposite 
sides, to meet or approach each other in the 
middle, and we often feel that Aristotle is perhaps 
not so far from his master as he himself supposes. 
Our own physical universe is enclosed and 
hemmed in on every side by the Eternal. Every 
object of our knowledge, every impulse of our 
lives, every science, every art begins and ends 
in Infinity. The chemist's Atoms^ the physicist's 
Force^ the biologist's Life are alike incompre- 
hensible; all attempts to accoimt for them fail. 
History begins with the gods. The aims of our 
lives are unknown and infinite, we tend we know 
not whither ; the end of Ethics, the definition of 
the word Ought, is ineffable. Priests and prophets, 
speaking the universally understood language of 
myth, tell of a future life of justice and retribu- 
tion; but it is beyond our knowledge; what we 
see is but the shadow of Something^ eternal, incom- 
prehensible. The world is like a garden encircled 
by a dark, impenetrable pathless jungle, out of 
which it has been cleared, and whence its flowers 
and its soil have come. Plato stands on the 
margin of the forest, peering into its depths, 
hoping somewhere to descry the eternal Ideas 
whence the things of the garden have sprung, 
that he may add to and ennoble the strains with 
new blood drawn from their ancient home. But 
dazzled with the glory of what lies beyond, he will 
sometimes be in doubt. Aristotle, on the other 
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hand, remains in the clear light of the garden ; 
whenever he finds himself approaching the bonnds 
of the trackless region beyond he stops short and 
retraces his steps. Often he must return to the 
spot whence he started, and accordingly we find 
him abruptly closing his argument with an identical 
proposition, bending it back upon itself. Hence 
the lesson may be drawn that if you determine to 
remain entirely within the sphere of the physical 
world you must contradict yourself in the end; 
a doctrine entirely verified by experience. 

Aristotle, however, lived at too early an epoch 
of science to establish his position. The stand- 
point which he represents needs to rest upon a large 
accumulation of well-established facts, such as we 
only possess in modern times. The true antithesis 
to Plato is Charles Darwin, whose thought is the 
outcome of a minute, long continued scrutiny of a 
vast multitude of correlated particular facts, all 
securely established and so overwhelming in their 
number that to them the facts known to Aristotle 
must seem as a Child's Guide to a Cyclopaedia. 

The first fact which the modern naturalist 
notices on examining the endless array of pheno- 
mena before him, is that each seems to have a 
special function in the mechanism of the universe ■ 
a function to which its organs are perfectly 
adapted, so that the conclusion at first forces 
itseK upon him that the whole must have been 
contrived by a divine artificer of infinite know- 
ledge and technical skill. The mythic language 
of ancient thought called this demiourgos a Mind 
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and philosophers have ever since striven to empha- 
size a notion so favourable to their own authority ; 
the important point is not whether the construc- 
tive agency is a Mind, that is to say something 
analogous to a human brain, but that it is One. 
The fact that this was recognized in the very 
beginning, and that mythology in its wildest 
flights has never departed from it, is supremely 
important. 

The second observation which the modern 
inquirer will make is that all these phenomena are 
linked together by common attributes in practically 
unbroken succession. Further, they are observed 
to be, by virtue of these bonds, massed in numerous 
groups, so disposed that the smaller groups are 
again comprehended under larger ones, these again 
under still larger, and so on, until at last all are 
united into a few capital Orders. From these 
facts, and others of a similar character, Darwin 
has constructed his well-known history of creation. 
His special doctrine only concerns "living" 
organisms, but we may extend the field when con- 
sidering the universe at large. Science has drawn 
a sharp line of distinction between " living " 
matter and " dead," thereby hampering itself with 
a most unnecessary and troublesome limitation. 
It is only of late years that the hard and fast 
barrier drawn between the psychic life of animals 
and that of man has been partly given up. In the 
early stages of science such artificial classifications 
are often useful and necessary, but they may 
become a hindrance if too much reliance is placed 
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on them, and it is often diflficult to get rid of pre- 
conceived notions which we have been accustomed 
to regard as fundamental. When we look at 
the extremes, no doubt the life of an animal and 
the deadness of a stone are very different things ; 
but it is not possible to draw a line where the one 
begins and the other ends, and the distinction 
does not lie in the eternal order of things ; like 
all conventions it must be discarded when not ' 
required. There is no break in nature. Herbart 
calls it a misuse of words to speak of the world 
as being alive ; it is no more than that ; a matter 
of the use of a word. It is true that no indubitable 
instance of the production of living beings from 
dead matter has yet come within our experience, 
but that does not disprove abiogenesis. Science 
has only shown that in the very limited means at 
our disposal, and within the, very minute periods 
of time over which our experiments extend, we 
have no results to show ; but abiogenesis has cer- 
tainly not been proved impossible by the grand 
methods of nature, nor in the seons through which 
she operates. 

The standpoint of modern science, so extended, 
with respect to ontology is therefore thus : Although 
we have no right on scientific grounds alone to 
assume as an estabhshed fact the origin of the 
entire physical world in an ultimate unit, or to 
use a very common mythic metaphor, a world-egg, 
yet we may say that scientific thought starting 
with objectivity will unmistakably tend towards 
some such conclusion ; the exact nature of that 
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unity and the processes through which it gave 
birth to a world are inscrutable, since they lie 
within that outer metaphysical region, of which 
scientifically we know nothing. The order of 
nature in the objective world precisely corresponds 
to that of the mind or human brain, in its power 
of classification; each particular of nature is 
ranged as one of a species or as a concept under 
a higher or wider group or concept, this again 
under one still higher, until we arrive at a first 
origin which is the Unity of Nature on the one 
hand, and the sjmthetic Unity of Apperception on 
the other. Unity is as fundamental in the creed 
of the Darwinian as it is in that of the Platonist. 

We may, however, take up different ground 
and start from the Unity itself. Let us sup- 
pose an original primordial immaterial pattern, 
an Idea contemplated by a mind, as a rhythmic 
movement. Further, let this primordial Idea be 
capable of reproducing itself in offspring which 
shall again be self-reproductive in the same way 
without limit. The rhythmic offspring will be 
completely and easily intelligible to the mind 
through its forms of Time and Space, but, con- 
tinuing to multiply, the different Ideas will coUide 
with each other, producing cross-rhythms, then 
conflict, and at last discord — for the present only 
potential, since there is no material vehicle to 
give them body. Each is a member of an ideal 
hierachy or genealogical tree, traceable through 
complex ramifications back to an original parent of 
all, which is One. The rhythms of the generator 
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and of its first offspring will necessarily be those 
known as simple harmonic vibrations^ differentiated 
in only two respects: (1) periodicity, ;' (2) ampli- 
tude. But with the collisions and consequent 
cross-rhythms, there appears a new feature, (3) 
wave-form, and through this last arise innumerable 
varieties of new forms in endless perplexity, but 
orderly and intelligible to an organism designed to 
receive the impression. Hence the variations. 

The world we have now reached is not yet the 
objective universe, but music, in the wider Greek 
sense of the word, potentially entire, with all its 
multifold wealth of melody, dissonance resolved, 
and harmony, as we know it in nature. We do 
not need to follow it now, since it remains resting 
upon itseK and unproductive. We have merely 
to note the fact, already recognized by many, that 
the roots of the objective world lie in musical 
relations, in harmony and melody, just as the 
roots of language lie in song.^ And music in its 
own peculiar method of variation affords us a 
picture of the world of the highest scientific and 
educational value. 

When this rhythmic world of Ideas is awakened 
by the magic touch of Matter, the objective physi- 
cal world springs into being. Ehythmic vibration 
now becomes Causality, for all action is rhythmic,^ 
although the vibrations have become so blurred 
and disturbed as to be hard to recognize. Each 

* Darwin, Descent of Man^ ch. xix. 

2 Spencer, First Principles^ II. ch. x. See also Dr. Karl Bucher, 
Arbeit und Ehythmus, Leipzig, 1899. 

D 
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Idea, the more simple and primary as well as the 
complex and derivative, will project itself objec- 
tively, producing many forms, all reflections of the 
pattern, but differing again with the cross-rhythms 
and modifications which they receive from colli- 
sions with other ideas, and so tending to vary 
themselves, and in their offspring, in accordance 
with their environment. 

According to whichever of these two stand- 
points we adopt the things immediately seen will 
be different, but as the search advances they will 
draw nearer until at last they meet. The con- 
summation of knowledge would be when both 
parties see alike. Science is only at present begin- 
ning from the objective side, as is evident from its 
destructive and critical attitude towards the other 
side, theology. For physical science at the present 
day is far more concerned to destroy theology 
altogether than to purify it and find a common 
meeting-ground. And so it may be noticed that 
many of the arguments upon which it reHes for 
its authority are only valid as against current 
theology, and lose their truth when stated abso- 
lutely, as for example that nature must be studied 
objectively, by observation and experiment ; that 
tradition is of no account, and much more. 

It is the same world which we contemplate 
ideally hprioriy and empirically through the senses 
from the particular objects. However different 
they may at first appear, we at last come to the 
same reahty. The question, What is Eeality ? 
must precede every other ; one might be tempted 
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to suppose that until it had been answered no 
philosophy would be possible. Yet there is scarcely 
any word of which the meaning is more uncertain. 
It must be held in mind throughout these studies 
that Eeality appears different according to the 
point of view from which things are regarded, but 
that the difference is not fundamental, and dis- 
appears when we contemplate things as they are 
in themselves, and see beneath their delusive 
appearances. To assert that the reality of the 
world is only that which can be seen from one 
standpoint, or from another, is unphilosophical 
and untrue, and it is the mistake made by the 
Ist-ites and party leaders of our day. The hypo- 
thesis that mankind has lived in utter darkness 
and ignorance ; that all its knowledge was self- 
delusion; that it has been under the ban of a 
hideous and wicked monster called Eeligion, con- 
jured up from nowhere by priests, a monster which 
it has been the special merit of our own time to 
drive from the earth, is, I do not hesitate to say, 
the most preposterous and gigantic absurdity that 
was ever believed. Yet it is the fashionable doc- 
trine of modern science ; openly, even clamorously 
asserted by some ; tacitly, perhaps unwillingly 
accepted by others, who feel indeed that some sort 
of theology or metaphysic is needed, but make it 
of no account by declaring it for ever excluded 
from human knowledge. It may be that Christi- 
anity is doomed, it may be that we are all to be- 
come rationalists ; or it may be that the twentieth 
century will demohsh both and offer something 
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new. In any case the declarations of science will 
not alter the course of nature, but can only in- 
terpret what has happened. What the world has 
now to seek is a position from which it may survey 
all the standpoints and find their common factor ; 
a higher ground than that of party contention. 



APPENDIX TO II 

ON THE NOTION OF LIFE 

As I foresee the likelihood of considerable difficulty arising 
in the minds of some readers through my hypothesis — from 
which I see no way of escape — that everything in the world, 
including those objects which we are accustomed to look 
upon as " inanimate," is in a certain sense alive; that no 
recognizable gap exists between the rock, the plant, and 
the animal, it will be well for me to explain more fully 
than I was able to do in the text, the sense in which this 
is meant. My view is now commonly regarded as " ex- 
ploded; " I am aware that — like perhaps much more that 
I have written — it is unfashionable ; and it is right that 
I should give clear reasons why I feel it necessary to 
depart from the orthodox doctrine. 

First let us well understand that the issue only concerns 
the meaning of a word, i.e, a convention ; for there is no 
natural law to prescribe the use of a word in one way 
rather than in another. In general those who wish to em- 
phasize the agreements between any groups of phenomena 
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will include them under a common name, while those 
who wish to dwell upon their differences will separate 
them by using different names. To a writer, therefore, 
who expressly wishes to elucidate the Unity of all creation, 
who believes that modern thought has erred disastrously 
through having neglected that underlying unity, it may 
be permitted to depart somewhat from the accepted 
terminology. 

The strongest objection in the minds of most readers 
will be that the word "life" is already in common use, 
and well understood ; the right of any person to put his 
own connotation upon a familiar word will be questioned. 
To this as a general principle I am willing to attach very 
great weight indeed, and wish that it were more generally 
observed. But I reply that in the present case : fiirst, the 
words "life '* and " death " are not well understood ; biology 
itself can give me no definition of them ; secondly, that I 
have a deliberate purpose in wishing to extend their range, 
because I believe that great confusion is caused by their 
present misuse. The reason why the extension of our 
concept of "life" to include the action of stones, moun- 
tains, rivers, races of men, institutions, religions, customs, 
to everything that comes into being, acts and perishes — 
appears objectionable to many, is that it is unfamiliar ; but 
I deny that in actual practice it is so strange and unusual 
as is generally supposed. The very finest and most subtle 
minds, especially the poets, habitually speak and act as if 
everything appeared to them to be alive, and the technical 
language of the skilled artisan is full of anthropomorphic 
expressions, betraying how such men really feel towards 
the materials of their art; so true it is that artificial 
formulas and logic, though they may alter the expression, 
are powerless to permanently deceive the mind. But we 
have under the teaching of science learned to look upon 
poetry as a gilded plaything : to believe that a thing may 
be untrue and yet poetically beautiful. For those who can 
after full consideration and due understanding of all its 
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bearings, deliberately accept this position, I write in vain. 
For myself no weight of scientific authority could ever 
persuade me to admit such a contradiction. 

I hope it will not be supposed that I am trying to 
foist any notions of occult powers into our views of creation. 
I have stated what it is that I wish to show, and the unity 
of things is plainly visible to all who look for it. In saying 
that the issue is merely one of the meaning of a word, I do 
not in the least intend to undervalue its importance. A 
word, it is true, is only a convention, but so are all the 
practical data of our social life conventions. The broad 
rule is that a convention may be abrogated provided that 
the advantages to be thereby gained greatly outweigh those 
of its retention. I do not, however, wish the present 
scientific meanings of the words to be abrogated. That 
would be absurd ; they are most useful as they are. But 
words are elastic, and may be used with different meanings, 
according to the purpose of the speaker. Science calls it 
an abuse of language to use them in any other sense than 
its own, that it may bring the mind of men into subjection 
by gaining the control of its most powerful weapon, and 
we have learned to look upon " dead " things as having 
only calculable properties ; to suppose that we can press 
them into our service, and by purely mechanical means 
force them to do whatever we wish; to forget that each 
thing, even the deadest, has a character of its own, in 
some respects incalculable, and must therefore be treated 
in so far as living. Every engine-driver, every watch- 
maker, every cook or blacksmith knows that his material 
must be "humoured;" that it will not always yield to 
simple mechanical handling, but must be treated in some 
sort as if it were living. And just in the appreciation 
and intelligent humouring and coaxing of these subtle 
qualities lies the higher art of managing things, and getting 
them to work smoothly and harmoniously. The skilled 
engine-driver feels towards his engine and speaks of it 
as the sailor does of his ship, as if it were a living thing, 
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and in doing so adds not to the picturesqueness alone, 
but also to the accuracy and intelligibility of his language. 
This truth will hold good however words be used or misused, 
and it is this that I am trying to enforce. 

There is in everything an element of mystery, a manifest 
tie binding it to the metaphysical world which, though we 
recognize, we cannot fully understand nor speak about ; 
and I hope in the course of these papers to show that 
this incommunicable mystery and living force in things 
is just that which is important for the higher action of our 
lives, and to the neglect of which Eationalism owes its 
bhghting influence. 



Ill 

PHYSICAL REALITY 

The objects of philosophical enquiry are three : — 

1. The existing order of nature ; that which is 
and acts. 

2. Perception ; our knowledge of the action, 

3. Language ; our expression of the knowledge. 
The second and third of these are functions 

of the human subject. The second cannot exist 
without the first ; we cannot perceive what is not 
there. But Illusion is a shadow imitating the 
form of perception without its substance- The 
third, Language, is not dependent upon either of 
the other two ; it is unsafe to infer either existence 
or the perception of existence from words alone. 
This might perhaps be taken for a truism, were it 
not that we are bound by the conditions of human 
existence to leave it in some degree neglected. 
Under the circumstances in which we live we 
cannot help very often inferring both knowledge 
and existence from words. 

Thought and Mind are not elementary con- 
cepts of existence. Thought is a function of the 
animal mechanism, and a philosophy which mixes 

40 
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up cogitan with esse must for ever remain incom- 
prehensible. Nor do Mind and Intellect exist in 
the sense understood by many philosophers. There 
is a Braiuy with its dependent nervous organism, 
an elaborate mechanism for the transformation of 
energy, i,e. for converting an impression into a 
different action, a focus of causality ; and Thought 
is its activity, consisting of three parts : Percep- 
tion, Eeason (or Syllogizing) and Action, one lead- 
ing to the other and inseparable. Through its 
forms — Time, Space, and Causality — the mind 
contemplates the world as an orderly and intelli- 
gible whole. 

The deepest consciousness of the human soul 
is of something which is not in time, but endures 
unscathed through Eternity, and this, from the 
first dawn of reflection, it calls Eeal. But on 
turning to the things of the world around, the 
enquiring mind finds nothing that answers to this 
condition. It investigates the elements from 
which the things are supposed to be made, but 
with better knowledge water, air, earth, fire, all 
have in turn to be discarded as perishable and 
fleeting. So it flnds itself before the paradox that 
Reality does not exist, a paradox which has never 
been solved, for however the thought be obscured 
in its expression, it contains a profoimd truth, 
perplexing enquiry throughout its whole course, 
and threatening its results directly they are 
established. 

If this is really the final answer, the only solu- 
tion of which the problem of existence is capable. 
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then, indeed, we are nothing; then heaven and 
earth, and all the universe, and ourselves, are a 
mere delusion of sense. The human mind has 
never been able to rest satisfied with such a con- 
clusion. Never in history have nihihsm and 
atheism been able to hold their own for any length 
of time — for the pristine atheism of Buddhism 
never had any life.^ Something men will ever 
seek, some stable First Cause and Final Cause of 
the seething action ; and this, under whatever 
form conceived, they will call God, and will worship 
in such way as they find most natural ; some by 
ritual and sacrifice, others by purity of life and 
strict obedience to duty, others again by enthu- 
siasm and burning love. For the question of real 
Being is the question of God and of revelation. I 
presume that a truth which was perfectly clear to 
so very unmetaphysically-minded a people as the 
ancient Jews in the time of Moses {Exodus iii. 14) 
does not need any demonstration. The shirking 
of the question is full of peril. For the restless 
human mind, with its feelers always spread for 
new food, will not be content to starve itself with 
innutritions negatives, but having once resigned 
itself to agnosticism will infallibly pass on to 
sophism, the most deadly disease of philosophy, 
raging at the present day as it did in Athens, and 
perhaps in an even more insidious form, since it 
does not show itself openly, and infects not alone 

^ I mean that it did not remain Atheism^ but soon became unconscious 
worship of the personality of the Blessed One, and at last the crassest 
idolatry. 
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the recognized leaders of thought, but also the 
current thought of society at large, and especially 
those more richly gifted among private individuals 
who to-day exercise an intellectual authority over 
their fellows which the schools have lost. 

Yet deep as we must acknowledge the problem 
of real Being to lie, intimately as it enters into 
every thought of our lives, into every notion of 
ethics and cognitioUj we must not mistake its 
significance, nor attribute to it an authority 
different from that which it really possesses. Its 
scope does not extend beyond our own minds. It 
is sometimes not imnecessary to remind philo- 
sophers that the course of nature is not dependent 
upon our cognition, and that the world will con- 
tinue to revolve whether we predicate reality of 
it or not. We saw in our comparison of Plato 
and Aristotle that either ideas or particulars may 
be taken as the fixed starting-point of the enquirer ; 
whichever he choose all other things will in his 
thought he urireal^ which sufficiently explains why 
we find the question so troublesome, when treated 
as one of absolute truth. It is not a question of 
absolute, but of relative truth, of obtaining a fixed 
point of departure. 

The physicist who has to deal with a number 
of complex forces acting in different directions and 
in different points, in order to bring them into a 
convenient and intelligible form before his mind, 
and to judge of their net result, assumes conven- 
tionally a point of origin through which every 
force is supposed to act. He is free to choose it 
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wherever he pleases ; the action of the forces and 
their resultant will be the same. He does not 
suppose the reality or unreality of his forces to 
depend in any way upon his choice of an origin. 
But for the calculation it makes a very great differ- 
ence whether the origin be a point round which 
all the forces group themselves simply and natu- 
rally so as to be easily compounded, or whether it 
be one from which they appear even more confused 
and perplexing than they were before. So with 
the reality of the world. Things themselves care 
nothing how we define their names. The defi- 
nition is only important for the investigation 
immediately in hand, and so long as this continues 
it must be kept stable. Many writers of our time, 
neglecting this truth in their endeavours to effect 
a meaningless compromise between things opposed 
and incompatible, compound a mixture, with now 
a little Idealism, now a little Eealism, as each 
may be required, reminding one of the prescrip- 
tions of druggists for the woes of the body, and 
about equally useful. 

The whole difficulty of the problem rests upon 
a misunderstanding. It assumes that stable Being 
is itself an object of enquiry. It never can be in 
science ; we do not know things in themselves, 
but only their changing attributes. In ancient 
times the assumption of static existence as a known 
reaHty ended in the paradoxes of Zeno, said, though 
it seems scarcely credible, to have been taken 
quite seriously even by some eminent minds in 
modern times. To us they possess importance of 
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another kind ; we must view them as barriers 
marking the end of thought along that path of 
enquiry. Zeno's paradoxes, so far as they mean 
anything at all, are the logical expression of the 
fact that static existence, whether we choose to 
call it real or unreal^ is not a proper subject of 
scientific enquiry, and the attempt to draw any 
inferences from it will fail. Soon after Zeno 
another school of thinkers struck out a new path, 
still of the same enquiry into substantial existence, 
conceiving material bodies to be made of minute 
grains or atoms. Whether there be atoms or not, 
the enquiry in this direction has certainly been 
fruitful in modem chemistry and physics. 

But already light had appeared from another 
side. Herakleitos of Ephesos, surnamed by the 
people **the Obscure," but profoundly studied by 
Plato, was the first to formulate the doctrine of 
movement and change as the universal character- 
istic of things ; to show that their essence lies in 
action and reaction, that Strife is the true father 
and sovereign of the world. How entirely he 
realized the full consequences of his position is 
evident from his censure of Homer's prayer that 
strife might vanish among gods and men, on the 
ground that "then all things would pass away/' 
Wherever philosophical or scientific enquiry has 
since been productive, it has followed this great 
thought of Herakleitos ; for even modem theories 
of atoms are not static, but dynamic. Whether 
we prefer to regard them as centres of force, or as 
vortices, still we are only considering their action. 
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Of what the force ? of what the vortex ? These 
questions still remain, and we are not one step 
nearer to their solution now than when we were 
content to accept them as grains of " matter ; " 
we know no more than did Demokritos what 
they are. 

The physical world is active and ever-changing ; 
its work is accompKshed by Strife — Struggle for 
Existence, Victory, and the Survival of the Fittest ; 
and though we see its pristine unity split up into 
numberless individuals of more or less permanence, 
the permanence is only relative, never real ; indi- 
viduality is as transient as the wave on the surface 
of the waters. Existence is in our order secondary ; 
its final cause is action. Things do not act, men 
do not labour primarily in order to exist, but they 
exist in order that they may act. Steam in a 
boiler is not in the first instance oxygen and 
hydrogen, but an elastic medium under pressure. 
Gunpowder is not a mixture of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, but an accumulation of gases in a small 
volume in unstable equilibrium ; man is not bom 
a moral being, but a very elaborate machine for 
transforming energy; human life is not a state, 
but a course of training; every animal, every 
plant, is in a process of development, and never 
at two periods in every respect the same. 

In no other way is it possible to comprehend 
the world in which we live than as a complex of 
action, a machine for transforming energy, in 
which each part contributes its shares in different 
ways, each working restlessly within the sphere 
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of its individual abilities, in strife with its neigh- 
bours, and sustaining the action of the whole. 
Nothing endures; each carries out its allotted 
task, and then dies ; its form ceases to live while 
the matter of its dead body remains to be inspired 
with new life, in new combinations, and towards 
new ends. And this, I think, whether it be philo- 
sophically formulated or not, is the view commonly 
held by men iu the practical affairs of their lives. 
Men only look to action, and a thousand common 
phrases of language betray that we acknowledge 
nothing to be real unless it is active. We hear, 
for instance, that " A is the managing director of 
the Company, but the real manager is his secre- 
tary," Le. he who does the work and guides its 
action while the other sleeps. A child will ask, 
" Is this a real watch ? " meaning quite strictly, 
does it perform the work of a watch ? does it 
keep the time? or is it a sham, a thing with 
face and hands pretending to be a watch, while it 
does nothing ? 

It is very different when we come to consider 
the verbal propositions of men. In the earnest- 
ness of active life they reason quite naturally from 
action to action ; but in our theories, in every 
case where we give an account of our doings in 
words, which are in general a sort of sophistical 
comment prepared for the sake of communicating 
to others, not our thoughts, but what we wish 
them to think are our thoughts, the point dwelt 
upon is always Being. This is not intentional 
lying; it is in the very nature of language. 
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Hence the unaccountable discrepancy, always 
observable to those who live with open eyes, 
i between words and deeds. Hence, also, the in- 
ordinate fondness of men for formulas, and the 
importance attributed to them, as may be illus- 
trated by a number of examples drawn from 
familiar life. In public examinations the osten- 
sible object is to find out how much a candidate 
knows — static therefore ; accordingly, degrees and 
diplomas are conferred to mark the stage at which 
he has arrived ; they are to enable him to make 
an impression upon the public; because the real 
question of a man's life is not what he knows, but 
what he can do, and no one who is seeking an 
eflScient workman ever lays any value upon an 
examination. It is sophistical only. With every 
Church the thing always insisted upon, the dogma, 
is also static and sophistical. The only attitude 
which a Church could rightly hold towards its 
members would be a moral one, ie. as regulating 
actions. Were this observed, as there is only one 
morality there would be only one Church, but the 
Churches are based upon dogma, not upon morality. 
However sublime and profound such doctrines as 
those of the Incarnation, of Grace, of Atonement, 
in our own Church for instance, may be, they 
must become sophistry when they are enforced. 
For how would it be possible that every one, what- 
ever the degree of his education or the capacity of 
his mind, should really believe them, or even under- 
stand what they mean ? It is not necessary ; no 
Church ever thinks of requiring it. AU that is 
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asked of the layman is that he shall say he helieves 
them, of the priest that he shall subscribe to them. 
He is then stamped with the formula ; he belongs 
to the party, which is all that was wanted. 

But the insistence upon barren static formulas 
is not confined to ecclesiastical minds ; it is quite 
general in science, A specialist will, by almost 
incredible feats of memory, acquire a knowledge 
of the direction, course, position, connections of 
the myriad nerve-centres and fibres which seems 
to the uninitiated almost miraculous. But of 
their action he can tell you next to nothing, nor 
can he provide a remedy when the action is from 
some cause diverted from its proper course. Of 
what use, then, is his knowledge? To pass ex- 
aminations, obtain degrees, write books, deliver 
lectures ; for the action of the world outside the 
limits of an academy it is too barren, while the 
science of the sailor, the surgeon, the engineer, 
the architect, of all who study action, is acknow- 
ledged to be realj i.e. it is itseK productive of 
action. 

The world is living, and the essence of the art 
of life, as of every art, lies in the activity of the 
artist himself, not in the circumstances and the 
books which he uses. But in the life of most 
the first aim is always to be something, to gain 
some state, wealth, ofl&cial position, popularity, 
marriage, etc., from which all future welfare is to 
flow. Few look within themselves to rely upon 
their own free action, to realize that neither wel- 
fare nor happiness depend upon these conditions. 
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They are the fruits of Chance, of that of which we 
know nothing, of which there is no science. These 
it is that Agnosticism contemplates ; for the know- 
ledge of them is no knowledge ; there is no science 
that can teach how to grow rich and popular, nor 
how to make a good marriage. But of the real 
inward impulse of our lives, the true morality 
which urges us to do the work which falls to our 
hands skflfully and well, the reality which Agnos- 
ticism overlooks, of that we know everything. 

Action is opposed to reaction, but they are 
really the same thing, regarded in the one case as 
positive, in the other as negative. One cannot be 
without the other; hence we may deduce, even 
when the circumstances are not fully before us, 
that when the reaction is impossible, for instance, 
when the vehicle for an opposing force is wanting, 
the action cannot exert itself. The bird could not 
fly without a viscous air opposing the strokes of 
its wings ; locomotive engines are made more 
powerful by adding to their weight; impulse is 
imparted to the arrow by pulling it backwards, 
etc. ; and, since moral processes rest upon the same 
principles as physical, if a powerful character is to 
exert its full strength it must be placed in circum- 
stances of diflSculty, where it will meet with strong 
opposition. Similarly, a philosophy which would 
penetrate to men's hearts is helped, not impeded, 
by frank doubt and intelligent criticism. The 
greatest force cannot act except in a resisting 
medium, and however mighty, only to the extent 
of that resistance. 
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It remains to say what position must be 
assigned to existing objects in this scheme of 
action as the only physical reality. They are 
storage places of action, or to use the phrase 
familiar in physics, potential action; that is to 
say, action which is for the present quiescent, 
but ready to be drawn off for use when the 
needful conditions are presented. The magazine 
becomes exhausted with time, and we say it is 
"worn out; " Le. the action used up is no longer 
replaced by a new supply. It is in a strict and 
hteral sense dead^ for there is no other definition 
of death than cessation of the power to take up 
new energy in the place of that expended. AU 
the objects of the varied world contain action, 
each in some form suited for a special purpose. 
Many have been, as we say, manufactured, Le, 
the action has been directly put there by our- 
selves, and it very often happens that the same 
object supplies action of different kinds, so that 
we must regard it as a different thing^ according 
to the circumstances in which it acts. The sun, 
for instance, is the source of heat and Hght, but 
it is also our timekeeper. It makes the plants 
grow, but it will also kill them. Those qualities, 
or potential activities of an object which con- 
tribute to a given end are called essential to 
that end, and so we arrive at the curious but 
very important result that in things physical the 
essence of anything is always relative, i.e. directed 
to some purpose, and changes with that purpose. 
It is not a stable substance. 
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Logic has hitherto sought to be an end in 
itself, Thought and Reason being reckoned as the 
highest function of man, his final purpose. Out 
of this has arisen a whole world of misconception, 
falsehood, and disaster, which it is our duty first 
of all to recognize, but which ages will scarcely 
suffice to clear away. Our first step must be to 
raise up the skilful worker of every grade. Be 
he prince or labourer he must understand that his 
work, if he do it skilfully, thoroughly, artistically, 
confers on him a dignity which is high above that 
of thought; that thought derives its credentials 
from his work, and that if the work be right the 
thought is surely so. Not ignorance wiU then be 
thought despicable, but indolence, and want of 
earnestness or of skill. Yet I am very far indeed 
from wishing to remove the difficult and necessary 
work of philosophy in its narrower sense from 
the trained and skilled thinker. His position 
will not be abased by his becoming a responsible 
instead of an irresponsible being. He will seek 
his honour and his reward there where the 
greatest and noblest have always sought theirs, 
not in being the leader of an academical school, 
but in being the faithful servant of mankind. 



IV 

THE SEARCH FOR BEING 

In contemplating the World as orderly action, 
or Causality, we have turned away from Being. 
The varied activities which our senses perceive 
carry us further away from Unity. The need 
for a stable foundation of things, independent of 
our minds, i.e. of what we see and think, is as 
pressing as ever. 

Action is in time; Being endures for ever, 
and is independent of time. Action is cognizable 
by the senses. Being in itself is not, since the 
sense-organs are only apparatus for receiving the 
actions of the outer world, and so the Brain, or 
Mind, can only contemplate action. But the 
reason can approach the frontier of Being, and 
show in active Creation what it is not. Since 
it is not in time it cannot have number; there 
cannot be one, two, or three real Beings; the 
differences which we observe in objects lie in 
their actions upon the sense-organs, not in the 
things themselves ; in their fundamental Being 
they are eternally One. Lastly, Being can never 
be expressed in words, since words only connote 
the attributes of things. 

53 
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There are two ways in which men have usually 
tried to approach the question of Being. One is 
to search out every corner of physical creation and 
see whether anywhere the signs can he detected of 
something amid the whirl of action that endures 
through all changes. This is the course usually 
followed at the present day by the more civilized 
races, when amidst the pressure of surroimding 
circumstances the harrowed mind turns in despair 
to seek delivery from the tempest, or plunges with 
hysterical bewilderment into its depths. The 
second is the dialectical method, where a pseudo- 
concept is artificially produced, designated G-od, 
and treated as a reality; the way of scientific 
theology and all purely speculative thought. 

We shall consider each of these methods of 
enquiry, beginning with the first, where the 
vestiges of stable Being are sought among the 
things of the senses. The action of the world is 
not one of random disorder, but all is arranged 
and adjusted in the orderly scheme of Causality. 
Harmony and adaptation are the first and most 
conspicuous feature of the universe, the primary 
fact of Nature in its orderly beauty. The forms 
of action are thousand-fold, and a continual trans- 
formation is going on as they collide together, 
acting and reacting in birth, life, death of every 
object or centre of action. Ceaseless change, 
coming and going, brought about by the struggle 
between opposing forces typified in the Vedic 
Samsara and in the ipi^ of Herakleitos, all in 
rhythm and harmony, are the only reality of which 
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the senses and reason take cognizance. Whatever 
the object may contain beyond its action, Matter, 
Substance, supposed to be the bearer of action, or 
even by some to be its reality, is unknown to us, a 
mere conventional hypothesis and unreal.^ 

Every action is directed ; it comes from some- 
where and tends somewhere. Whence and whither 
we know not. We only see the boiling tempest as 
it passes, beginning and ending in Infinity. Let 
us follow it in a particular example. A scientific 
engineer who had to enquire into the action of 
steam in a boiler would begin by observing that 
it does work, and he would therefore look upon it 
as essentially^ i,e. in all that concerns his enquiry, 
potential energy. Any other qualities it might 
possess, whether it were hard or soft, or white or 
black, etc., would not trouble him ; they would lie 
outside his purposes. Turning to the work that it 
does he would see the energy always being trans- 
formed ; now it lifts a weight, now it becomes heat, 
light, electricity, sound, etc., and in these trans- 
formations lies its usefulness for action ; they form 
the working material for the attainment of his 
ends. It is the same with each particular purpose ; 
its usefulness Hes in the transformation. If, for 
example, the purpose of the machine be an electric 
light, then such a light is not a stable existence 
which, when once produced, endures, but is a con- 
tinued transformation of electricity into light, 

* II S'{f\7j ayvwffros Kaff avriiv — Aristotle. " Die Materie ist nichts 
Anderes als eine blosse Form, oder eine gewisse Vorstellungaart eines uns 
unbekannten Gegenstandes." — Kant, quoted by Forel, Gehim und 
Seele, 
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brought about by the struggle of the electric 
current against resistance. Continued transforma- 
tion, exhaustion and renewal of energy, are the 
elementary facts of science. Now suppose the 
engineer to ask what lies behind the process and 
causes all the activity; he would find that it is 
ultimately brought about by Pressure. He has 
here already arrived at a metaphysical notion; 
for Pressure, which causes all the action, is present 
in every part of the machine, and yet in no 
particular place or moment of time. It is every- 
where and always, and lies beyond the cognizance 
of the senses ; we know nothing of it in itself, but 
only see its effects. 

We have considered the engine itself as a single 
individual, a unit or centre ; but its single activity 
branches out into innumerable trains of further 
action. Employed in a factory it may drive a 
thousand wheels, each destined to work out some 
special purpose, while every article manufactured 
goes forth itself to become the starting-point of a 
new train of action. In the same way countless 
factors united to produce the machine, and we 
may regard it as a contrivance for gathering 
together a number of impulses into one focus 
and emitting them again in altered form. Every 
machine lies within the scheme of physical 
causality, and is fully calculable ; that is to say, 
when the different forces are all given, the result 
may be inferred with certainty. Conversely, every- 
thing within the scheme of physical causaHty is a 
machine. 
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The action began in the case of the steam- 
engine with a difference in temperature between 
the boiler and the condenser ; this again was 
caused by the chemical action of the combustion 
of carbon, the coal when taken from the mine 
being, for our purposes^ nothing more than a 
magazine of potential energy stored up in the 
mine, where it was once accumulated by means of 
vital processes ; its ultimate origin being the sun 
that drew forth the life of the plants, and separated 
their carbon. In all this we are treading the firm 
ground of experimental science ; every step in the 
process being in accordance with well-understood 
laws of physics. Only it will be observed that as 
we pass into those remote epochs the ground 
becomes less secure, our science less calculable 
and more tainted with speculation. Of the passage 
of the radiant heat and light from the sun to the 
planets very little indeed is certainly known ; but 
if we go still further and ask whence the heat 
of the sun was derived we are altogether lost in 
speculative theory. 

Or if the action be similarly followed forwards, 
it will be found to end just as it began, in heat, 
ultimately dissipated into the space whence it 
arose. To attempt to theorize as to what happens 
in those boundless regions is to commit the car- 
dinal error of science, that of speculating where 
there is no experimental evidence. All around is 
Infinity; the physical world begins and ends in 
the Unknown. 

The steam-engine which I have taken as my 
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example is a type of everything. Every object 
that has physical existence, from the highest 
organism, the human brain, down to the appa- 
rently deadest of all, the rocks and the soil, is a 
machine, a contrivance for transforming energy 
of one kind into energy of another kind. With 
the higher organisms, animals and plants, this 
needs no demonstration ; they are obviously con- 
structed upon purely mechanical principles, and 
differ from our machines in no essential particrdar, 
but only in complexity, dehcacy, and finish. The 
life of the rocks is essentially the same, only far 
simpler. It, too, consists of reaction to a stimulus, 
and they carry on the causal action of the world 
just in the same way as the engine, only without 
the specially contrived organs of the machine or 
the animal, and with less marked individuality. 
All life is mechanical causality, conversion of 
energy ; and everything is alive. And if we turn 
to the wide universe, here also we find a vast 
machine continually engaged in transforming 
energy. The earth, the sun, and the planets are 
the aggregate of the smaller centres, their work 
the resultant of the energies of the parts. The 
steam-engine is the type of all the world, coarse 
and clumsy if you will, but in its essential features 
an exact repetition of the universe. 

And as in the engine we found the ultimate 
fact of its life to be pressure, so in the machines 
of nature it is a metaphysical force, either me- 
chanical pressure, or tension, attraction, chemical 
affinity, cohesion, solubility, or one of the other 
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forces which science studies as the originators of 
action. Further we cannot go. We cannot en- 
quire what are pressure, chemical ajB&nity, etc., 
in themselves, or experiment upon them, for 
directly we begin we find ourselves dealing with 
some particular pressure, that is to say, with the 
action that it produces in things, not with the 
pressure itself. We are no nearer to an intelli- 
gible solution of the problem of Being. For, even 
when we knew what pressure was, there would 
still remain to be asked why it acts in just such 
a way, that it shall build up the world so beauti- 
fully and so perfectly. Men have imagined a vov<Sy 
or spirit of Orderliness, at work designing and 
arranging all ; but the word alone gives little 
help. The last result at which science has arrived, 
in ancient times and in modern, is that the arrange- 
ment is the work of Chance; a result which 
becomes more and more confirmed by observation 
as science advances. 

When we turn our minds to the processes of 
Nature and observe — as none can fail to observe — 
how, whatever be the immediate causes and 
methods of her actions, they ultimately all arise 
in fortuitous circumstances ; — that the equal dis- 
tribution of Pressure in Gases, and consequently 
all the laws of conductivity of heat are merely the 
net result of a balancing of probabilities in the 
motion of molecules ; — that the Hfe of every plant 
in our garden, every tree in the forest, once arose 
by the chance of a single grain of pollen finding 
its way with no other direction than that of the 
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wind, or of a careless insect, to a pistil which 
happened to be there, whUe a million other grains 
perished, in the journey; — that the entire scheme 
of Evolution depends upon the occasional meeting 
of just those parents who are able to transmit the 
qualities required by the environment ; — or in our 
own human lives that the success or failure of each 
is regulated only to the smallest extent by his 
own fitness and capacities, but mainly by the acci- 
dental elements of interest, wealth, and, above 
all, chance opportunities or " openings," so that 
in very truth man seems as if born for " the pas- 
time of eternity;" then, while we regard the 
world from outside, as spectators, the conviction 
forces itself upon the unwilling mind that all is 
ordered by chance. 

To escape this comfortless doctrine men have 
turned to miracles. The processes of the world, 
they say, are, in general, indeed, governed and 
ordered by Chance ; but here and there the finger 
of God may yet be discerned interposing to change 
the natural chance course of causality. Such 
interpositions are not commonly visible ; they do 
not take place in the light of day, but in the 
distant ages of antiquity, or in remote corners of 
nature where they can only be discovered by 
diligent search. The craving for miracles is still 
quite general among minds not of the highest 
order, and as very few are prepared fully to recog- 
nize vital phenomena to be nothing more than a 
higher development of physical processes, a miracle 
has been discerned in living organisms. Of late 
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years the doctrine of Vitalism has received a good 
deal of attention in connection with the formation 
of crystals. It has been observed, for example, 
that certain crystals of organic compounds, instead 
of being built up symmetrically, as is usual with 
crystals, are '* enantiomorphic ; " i,e, perfectly 
regular, but opposed as right and left, like gloves ; 
and, as a similar right and left handedness shows 
itself optically in the solutions of the crystals, it 
evidently lies very deep in their molecular struc- 
ture. Each enantiomorph, whether right or left, 
is never found alone, except in living organisms ; 
nor has synthesis ever yet succeeded in manu- 
facturing either of them singly without the inter- 
vention of living beings. As a study of nature this 
is most interesting, but for some the facts possess 
a deeper significance, and are supposed to throw 
light upon the origin of life itself. Chance, it is 
admitted, is fully competent to account for all the 
phenomena of the world ; natural forces, suflSciently 
long continued, can produce everything by the 
mathematical laws of probability and error. But 
as the forces acting upon any atom must be sup- 
posed, on an average, equally distributed, Chance 
cannot produce an asymmetric molecule without 
its fellow. And since unpaired asymmetric mole- 
cules are found only in living organisms, here we 
see the working of a directive force ; life is inde- 
pendent of chance. The Creator of the Universe 
is indeed fallen from his high estate ! Overcome 

and deposed by science, he is still permitted 

rather grudgingly it must be owned — to continue 
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his humble occupation as a maker of curious 
crystals ! 

One thing appears very plainly amid the chaos ; 
the instinctive sense of man that somehow and 
somewhere there does exist a reality of Super- 
natural Being which has to be sought, however 
science and logic may seem to show the contrary. 
Nor can it be answered that this habit of seeking 
metaphysical Being as an object among other 
objects is confined to a few representatives of a 
certain school. The modern science of Psychology, 
where the "soul" is investigated inductively, its 
relations determined Hke those of any object, that 
is to say, its identity with the mind or brain 
tacitly assumed, sufficiently proves the depth of 
the belief that the source of action is a thing to 
be known and studied scientifically in the same 
way as other phenomena. But when studied by 
the methods of physical science, it proves in the 
end to be blind Chance, and nothing more, as 
Demokritos and Epikouros saw at first, very 
clearly; but they, as well as others, committed 
the common logical blunder of supposing that in 
finding a word they had necessarily gained some- 
thing positive and definite, when in reaHty they 
had reached a hopeless contradiction, which, like 
a barrier, stops the way to all further speculation. 
Had logic done its duty, and made the distinction 
between positive and negative perfectly clear, such 
a mistake could not have been made. Chance 
cannot possibly bring forth anything. The word 
is a negative; it denotes not existence, but 
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non-existence. Nothing can spring from nothing, 
and Chance cannot create the world, nor even one 
of its smallest particles. The statement that a par- 
ticular event came to pass by chance is a negative 
judgment, meaning that its causal nexus does not 
lie within the sphere which we are contemplating. 
Like nearly all negative words, it is also relative ; 
ie, it is negative with respect to some stated data. 
It cannot ever mean absolute negation of causality ; 
for then the thing of which it is predicated would 
be non-existent. If I say that a certain card 
turning up is a " chance," I do not mean that 
it took up that particular position in the pack 
without any cause moving it there, but merely 
the negation that the cause was not given in the 
sphere of my consciousness. Or if I say that a 
train was wrecked by accident, I mean nothing 
more than that the series of causes which led to 
the disaster were not known beforehand. In no 
possible way can chance be a positive cause of 
anything, and the doctrine only asserts our igno- 
rance of Nature's ways. " Probability," which has 
often been confounded with chance, is a number, 
namely, a proper fraction, or a ratio ; and, there- 
fore, since nothing can spring from number alone, 
just as incompetent to bring forth the world as 
the negative Chance. 

Physical science, pursued along the paths of 
experimental enquiry and observation, cannot help 
us to know stable Being, The threads of causality 
become more and more numerous and intricate as 
we advance. It does, indeed, in leading both 
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forwards and backwards into the Unknown, show 
itself as not self-existent. If it is impossible to 
watch even the working of a steam-engine without 
metaphysical questions presenting themselves, how 
much more forcibly must they occur when we turn 
to the larger engine, and contemplate the miracles 
of Nature. However closely we study them we 
shall find, as with the engine, very distinct evidence 
of something underlying the action, but no indica- 
tion at all of what it is. The deeper our study, 
the more objects become differentiated; and, as 
each centre splits up into a thousand new centres, 
we are receding further and further from Unity. 

When a science is in straits, it turns to 
dialectic ; if experience fail, men still find refuge 
in talk. The enormous leverage gained for know- 
ledge by classification and naming has led them 
to invest dialectic with a superior dignity, to 
attribute to it an inherent power of solving 
problems without data. The more sober thinkers, 
it is true, have generally been too guarded to fall 
into the extravagance of supposing that the mind 
could bring forth knowledge of itseK — a non- 
mathematical Vernunfterhenntnis ; but even the best 
have been ready to posit a Substance, a something 
which should say : what is it really f in some form 
or other, to give it a name and reason from it, 
without feeling any obligation to produce it in 
evidence. They felt, and felt rightly, that without 
some basis they could not philosophize at all, 
and when everything else had come to naught, 
a tautological Law of Identity was set up, to 
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afford at least a name, a sufficient basis for 
dialectic. 

At first it might appear as if language were 
specially contrived to express Being. Every sen- 
tence contains or implies the copula, some part 
of the verb to Be. It is not so, however; the 
Being of language is not the uttermost Essence 
of things ; the copula does not express Being, but 
Equality, and a sentence is a classification. Now 
as True Being is the summum genus it cannot be 
classified ; it cannot form the subject of a sentence; 
it cannot be spoken about at all. We may go 
even further, and say that to predicate anything of 
a Universal is, if not impossible, at least exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the higher the concept the 
greater the difficulty. Socrates used to annoy 
and astonish his friends by proving to them that 
they did not know the meanings of the commonest 
general terms, and a little observation will soon 
convince any one how little ordinary people know 
the meanings of words which they are commonly 
in the habit of usiug. Most persons know that 
this particular object is a rose, and that one a loaf 
of bread ; but what is a rose, or what is a loaf of 
bread very few can tell. 

Here, perhaps, we have touched the root of 
the difficulty ; for if the real Being which we seek 
caimot be spoken, possibly the trouble may only 
be that we cannot formulate it in words, cannot 
say what it is, although it is before us, and we 
know it all the time. We shall see later on that 
this is really so ; I have here to show that dialectic 
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never has led to a knowledge of what things are. 
From the beginning of thought the problem has 
been discussed; the most powerful minds have 
devoted themselves to the enquiry, and we cannot 
assuredly say that no results have been attained. 
The idols established have become more and more 
numerous, until now at last the semi-sophistical 
doctrine that each man is a measure of the truth 
for himself, which shocked Plato and Aristotle so 
much, has become the common creed. But it is 
scarcely a solution. 

Still the craving for knowledge of the one real 
and stable substance , for which the action exists, 
to which it is directed, from which it springs; of 
something that is not relative to something else, 
but absolutely in itself, a norm for all things, is as 
keen now as it has ever been. Some stable measure 
the mind must have to refer its perceptions to, or 
it cannot classify at all. So what dialectic has 
failed to discover practical men have devised for 
themselves, in rough but workable fashion. Each 
individual feels vaguely that at least he knows cer- 
tain things to be stable realities, and these he sets 
up for others to strive after, forming a party, with 
himseK in the centre, and certain watchwords— 
" art," " civihzation,'' '^ Christianity," " educa- 
tion," or anything else that may please him. 
He does not need to ask what these things are ; 
he assumes that as known, exalts his Idol into the 
highest genus, according to which everything else 
is classified. Whatever refuses to submit does not 
exist, or may be neglected. So imperative is the 
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need, so subtle the power of words, that no absurdity 
is allowed to baulk the quest. We hear, for 
instance, at the present day " Civihzation " put 
forward as the one thing which alone has title 
to exist, other things deriving their right only as 
they participate therein ; any act will then appear 
justifiable in order that Civilization may advance 
and flourish. Christianity itself is pressed into the 
service, and proves a most useful aUy ; all its texts 
are Interpreted and perverted to favour " Civihza- 
tion." The question what Civilization is ; whether, 
for instance, murder and robbery and overthrow of 
religion are "among its privileges, is not admissible 
against the court of highest jurisdiction. Another 
idol is " Art " ; to which many fashionable aesthetes 
exclusively assign real Being. Whatever can be 
classified as Art is real and good and true ; all else 
is nothing ; things can only lay claim to real exist- 
ence in so far as they are " artistic." So little do 
the adherents of the formula stop to enquire what 
art is in itseK, that they often practically Hmit its 
scope to the single art of painting, or even some- 
times to furniture and house decoration ; and the 
disciple who has joined the school out of a burning 
love for Art in itself y finds to his grief that the 
formula does not represent any fundamental reaHty 
of Being at all, but only one representative of it 
which happens to be fashionable at a certain time 
and among certain circles. Many are the idols 
worshipped by different schools — " Christianity," 
''Wealth," "Nature," "Love," "Freedom," and 
thus we may see the great doctrine of Protagoras 
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in its practical working. Each party formula — 
and there are multitudes more than I have named 
— is a truth, and he who adopts any one of them 
sincerely feels its truth with irresistible force. 
When challenged to show the credentials of his 
idol he will prove convincingly that it is a " Good " 
— which, of course, it is not difficult to do — but 
not that it is the one real Being, " the highest 
Good," and a norm for all things. That can never 
be proved, for it is ineffable. The common form of 
speech which calls these idols of men their " gods " 
is not a mere figure. Religion is living, not dead. 
God is not the Being whom we go to church 
ignorantly to worship, but that which animates 
our lives; and he who tries to bring others to 
worship his idol is proclaiming it as the universal 
Deity. 

Perhaps the most serious attempt ever made 
to arrive at real Existence by dialectic was the so- 
called " Ontologioal proof." It is not our purpose 
to follow the by-paths of metaphysic. The final 
and complete refutation of the ontological " proof" 
in its verbal form is one of the most brilliant 
achievements of Immanuel Kant. Yet the track 
is false. However irrefragable his argument, how- 
ever convincing, it cannot atone for the flippancy 
with which he coolly supposes himself able, by a 
page or two of good writing, to set aside the 
deepest consciousness of all mankind, that Eeality 
of Being which inspired the life-thought of minds 
as great as his own — I might justly say of all who 
have ever thought. That our concept of Being 
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implies its existence is perfectly certain ; the only- 
mistake was in trying to prove it. 

The Philosophy of the human Mind, in its 
orthodox modern form as " Psychology," is con- 
tented to remain upon the intellectual stand- 
point of the mechanic, or driver of the engine, 
who cares only for the levers and pipes of his 
machine, and the direct sequence of Cause and 
Effect between each part, nothing for the great 
laws by^which they work. The scientific engineer, 
on the other hand, attends less to the varieties and 
details of the single parts — with which the ex- 
perienced mechanician is perhaps more familiar 
than he is — but studies, with the aid of mathe- 
matics, the higher laws of the pressure of gases, 
the theory of Strains, and the Conservation of 
Energy, Both are undoubtedly Science, and both 
are indispensable to the efficient working of the 
engine. But the science of the cultured engineer 
is incomparably the higher, because it deals with 
higher Universals, and by the general control 
which the engineer exercises over his subordi- 
nates, the mechanics, he maintains a unity in their 
work, so that all co-operate harmoniously together, 
as they could not do without him. Modern 
science piques itelf upon a supposed objectivity. 
It looks at the phenomena, analyses and cata- 
logues them, studies all the varieties of their 
action, without ever trying to see them as a 
unity, falling in consequence into virtual atheism. 
Disgusted with the barrenness of dialectical Onto- 
logy ; feeling that Theology is but Sophistry, and 
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has been disgraced and discredited by the iniquities 
committed in her name, it has turned in despair 
to nature, and declared nothing to be true or real 
but the single, isolated phenomena, the several 
instances of causality, evolving its own God, Law, 
from them, and willingly accepting this product of 
the human mind as the supreme ruler and First 
Cause of the urdverse. Philosophy is the academical 
precipitate of the thought of ordinary men, and 
throughout the world we may see the thoughts and 
lives of modern men concentrated on meeting the 
immediate needs of the moment ; practical philo- 
sophy is mere opportunism, the very lowest im- 
pulse which we can follow. And, what is worse, 
they see no reason why they should aim at any- 
thing higher, nor feel any respect for those who do. 
Greatness inspires no reverence, genius no worship ; 
one man is as good as another, and the end of Ufe 
is utilitarian. The sciences of Universals, Ethics, 
Poetry, Art ; the sublime universal concepts of the 
ancients, the Good, the True, the Beautiful, such 
things modern men regard as trifling, if not im- 
posture ; though we cannot fail to notice some- 
times an uneasy feeling on the part of the nobler 
minds, as if aU were not well with their uncom- 
promising Eationalism. 

It wiU perhaps be answered that the modem 
scientist's Law is essentially the same thing as 
the ancient God, but refined and purified. It is 
not the same. Law, as we know it empirically, as 
it is understood by the scientific man, is a deduc- 
tion from phenomena. It is the form in which the 
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human brain arranges its knowledge, the servant 
of man, no ruler. Law is a cold, barren principle, 
not a living source of life and love, which a man 
may love with all his heart and soul and strength. 
It is the form of God without the substance ; like 
science itself, body without soul, avidyd. That 
scientific men individually would not acknowledge 
the atheistic and immoral creed which I assert 
them virtually to hold is perfectly true. However 
we try to drive a system of thought home to its 
logical consequences, the art of words, the all-effi- 
cient reason will always provide an escape in need. 
The actual atheistic conclusion will be drawn by 
very few, for all who have advanced thus far will 
probably have intellectual force and logic enough 
to shrink from the universal negative, as the 
Frenchman did when describing his religion : *' I 
don't go to mass, nor to confession, and I beHeve 
the priest is a rogue — mais je suis hien catholique 
tout de mimey 

To know Being we must turn away from science 
and words, for it is undemoustrable, ineffable. It 
is learned by the silent communication of the soul 
with itself, and remains locked in the breast, sub- 
ject to no conventions, communicable by sympathy 
alone. 
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THE UNITY OF WILL 

The search for the real, stable, absolute Being of 
things, for a criterion of evidence, for a final Cause 
and Purpose of the action of physical life, a supreme 
Deity, has been unsuccessful because it has been 
wrongly conducted. Before the right way can be 
indicated we must understand what is meant by 
consciousness. 

All our higher impressions are collected, as it 
were, focussed, into one region, the consciousness- 
The Mind is the mechanism for collecting and 
focussing the rays ; the focus is consciousness, 
the mysterious Une of division between the Ego 
and the non-Ego. All experience is gathered here, 
where the multitudinous rays are brought together, 
and the agent can pick out whichever he chooses, 
so as to contemplate either particulars, or smaller 
or larger groups of universals. Or he may spread 
the impression out, lay it along the line of time, 
and thus make it still more universal. To see 
an object means therefore to gather together the 
thousand different sensual impressions which we 
comprehend as its attributes into one perception 

72 
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(Vorstellung) in the consciousness. Here, at this 
starting-point of experience, modern theory has 
made its initial mistake and cut the ground of 
reahty from beneath its own feet. It declares that 
consciousness is always of something objective, of 
the object which I see — it may be of a pain in my 
body, but always of something external to the per- 
ceiving mind, and that it shows nothing more. This 
is not true. Consciousness does, indeed, perceive 
the impression from the world around, but it per- 
ceives something else besides; it perceives WilL 
In all strictness the thing which we are conscious 
of is the laying of the objective data before the 
Will. It is the meeting of the two that conscious- 
ness shows. If the Mind is like the lens of a 
camera, collecting the many-coloured rays of the 
landscape into one picture, the Will is the sensitive 
plate which receives them. And as in the camera 
the sensitive plate, so here the will is primary; 
the mechanism exists for its sake. This is the 
simple process of perception ; it cannot be under- 
stood without considering the will, because there 
can be no action, therefore no reality, without Will. 
The only explanation that need be added is that 
when the perception is not required by the will for 
immediate action, it is — hke everything that passes 
through the office of the brain — deposited in the 
record room, the memory, for use when needed. 

The theory of physical science in its advance 
has striven more and more to hide the Will from 
its sight; to deny, first its supremacy, then its 
freedom, and at last its very existence ; to attend 
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only to the objective picture presented by the 
Intellect, that amidst the general blindness Intel- 
lect may be exalted and upheld in its assumed 
position as absolute ruler. It acknowledges nothing 
but the changing, ever-fleeting action of pheno- 
mena — Relativity, Causality, self-existing and 
purposeless. Even the will may at first appear to 
be always relative, always will for something — 
indeed for many things ; it is therefore manifold, 
not one. It appears to be so, I grant, when illu- 
mined by the manifold picture from without ; it 
then splits up into many individual wills or desires, 
but in itseK it is one. Fully to comprehend its 
depths you must shut off the picture, not only that 
of the external senses, but all objects of desire, 
appetites, pains, pleasures within your own body, 
and then in solitude, transported high above human 
things, in the dream of poetry, in the wrapt con- 
templation of the peaceful beauty of nature, in the 
ecstasy of music, your Will rises before your con- 
sciousness, not as desire, still less as appetite, but 
as a deep, vague, undirected longing, a Sehnsttcht 
overwhelming your being and blinding your senses 
to things external. You are conscious only of the 
One amidst the many, which no words can tell ; 
the mind loses itself in the contemplation of Ideas, 
and the return to particular life comes as a rude 
awaking from the trance. 

In such moments of poetic dreaming a man 
learns directly, from his own intuition, what the 
speculative reason could never teach, that he is 
not an individual, a single self-contained unit 
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among others, and in antagonism to them. Indi- 
mduality has fallen away with the burden of avidydy 
and he is one with his fellow-creatures, one with 
all creation ; one lever in a wondrous mechanism, 
nothing by itself, but in its place in connection 
with the whole performing a vital function. This 
universal Being is Will; it has been variously 
called Brahman, God, Spirit, Essence ; for it must 
not be supposed to be something new, the dis- 
covery of which has been reserved for our own 
times. Known it has always been to all men, and 
the error of the philosopher was that he attempted, 
first to name and then to analyse it, as if it were 
an object with parts and attributes. For it is 
unspeakable, and is not an object of scientific 
investigation, but of silent, inwardly directed con- 
sciousness. The name which I have adopted 
from Schopenhauer, Will, though better and more 
denotive than any other, is no more free from 
this reproach than the rest ; for Will means in 
common language a directed will, a desire for 
something, whereas the pure metaphysical will 
has neither direction nor parts nor beginning nor 
end; it transcends all forms of the intellect and 
is known only in seK-consciousness. It is the 
spring of living action ; it is that action itself seen 
from within. It is the source from which the 
world grows and continues to grow, ever pressing 
onwards and projecting itself into the visible 
world ; the first reahty ; and although its Unity 
can only be comprehended in its fulness in those 
rare moments when the individual is truly and 
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entirely himself, its visible manifestations are dis- 
cernible in every act of life. Each act of nature 
proceeds from a particular will, which is only a 
phase of the Universal will, its embodiment in 
the object or agent, and becoming action when 
the environing circumstances permit, through the 
forms which we evolve from our study of the 
action and call Laws of Nature. In objective 
Nature we see the action, the result, and call it 
kinetic energy; whilst its particular forms are 
called chemical affinity, vital force, pressure, heat, 
etc. But in ourselves we perceive both the will 
and its resulting action, and therefore the essential 
identity of both, although the will itself is one, 
and the particular manifestations are antagonistic 
to each other, constantly in collision together. 

There are in the consciousness three well- 
marked elements, each of which has brought forth 
its own philosophy — 

External T I. Particulars ... Modem science, dealing with 

(through the senses I physical action. 

and brain). [ IT. Universals (Ideas) Plato. Real and Causal, but 

not Objective, since devoid 
of Matter. 

Introspective. III. Will The VedS.nta. One, Eternal, 

not Individual. 

All of these, Particulars, Universalis, Will, are 
testified to by consciousness. But it is important 
to note that they cannot all be positive realities 
together. Which we assume as positive will 
depend upon the point of view ; the others will 
be negative, or, what is the same thing, incompre- 
hensible. So we find each school of thought, 
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fixing its mind upon one reality alone, absolutely 
repudiates the others, declares their objects to 
have no real existence, describes them as shadows, 
delusion, dreams, and other negatives. Atheism, 
therefore, has philosophical credentials which are 
unassailable. For just as modern science denies 
existence to the Ding an Sich and to Will, so, and 
in the same sense, but with far profounder insight, 
and consciously, did the ancient Eishis always 
declare Brahman — the very Brahman whom alone 
they acknowledge as a reality — ^to be negative.^ 
A negative is in every case relative ; an empty ^ 
glass means a glass empty of liquid ; a free ^ people 
means a people free from foreign rule, etc., and so 
when a metaphysical perception is spoken of as 
negative, it means negative with reference to what 
we ordinarily call positive and real in objective 
nature, to the perception of phenomena. Absolute 
negativity does not exist, and cannot therefore be 
spoken about or asserted. In this sense (and in 
no other can it possibly be intended by any sane 
person) atheism expresses a truth of the highest 
speculative importance. 

We have here touched upon the fundamental 

1 It is not necessary to give references to the numerous passages in 
the Upanishads, which are familiar to every student of ancient thought. 
Sankara's Commentary, i. 4, 15 (Sacred Boohs of the East, xxxiv. 267), 
decisively shows my explanation to be in accordance with the Vedas. 
" If Being ordinarily denotes that which is differentiated by names ana 
forms, non-being denotes the same substance previous to its differentia- 
tion"— in other words Will (Brahman) is negative with respect to the 
physical world (names and forms). 

3 Cf. Sssay on CuUw€j^. 88, where "empty," "free," etc., are shown 
to be negative terms. 
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paradox of thought; for every man finds Par- 
ticulars, Universals, and Will in the data of his 
consciousness, and is by nature receptive in 
greater or less degree for all. Yet they do not 
agree together ; they are in a certain sense 
antagonistic. Systematic philosophy affords no 
help at all, but contents itself with negatives — 
what is called Agnosticism, that is to say, denying 
and reviling all gods, and it is not surprising that 
the ordinary worker, who needs thought to direct 
his action as well as a God, a Unity, becomes 
shy and altogether mistrustful of philosophy. 
Only on that high vantage-ground of thought 
which rises above schools and formulas, which 
knows no language, and therefore cannot be 
expressed, which surveys all the courses of men's 
thought as true, all emanating from one supreme 
Truth and Eeality, recognizing their contra- 
dictions and the words that express them as 
mere garments, obscuring the gracious form of 
human thought, to be cast away in those higher 
regions, can light be gained. 

The sublime effort of introspection is in its 
fulness and purity only possible to the finer and 
nobler natures after purification in the fire of 
human life. Indeed, it might be said that the 
spiritual goal of the action of life, the final 
purpose of culture, is the perfect attainment of 
that transcendent faculty. Here all appears 
tranquil, self-existent, Infinite. To use again the 
symbol which has served so often before, but is 
still unapproached in its depth and expressiveness, 
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the world is as the fathomless depth of the 
ocean; peaceful, eternal, broken on its surface 
into countless waves and forms of entrancing 
beauty, moving in rhythmic order and law in 
endless variety, but transient and unreal, mere 
disturbances of the substance of the ocean itself. 
The knowledge we are seeking, the true science, 
is not knowledge in the ordinary sense; nor is 
it gained by what is called education ; these 
only show the relations of objects among them- 
selves, and lead on, not to Unity, but to greater 
and greater diversity and complexity. True know- 
ledge, or insighty is a habit of mind, and there 
is no royal road to acquire it, or any other 
than the long, difficult path of simple duty in 
the affairs of daily life. Traps and pitfalls He 
along the road ; false guides with easy and 
enticing formulas to lead the weary pilgrim 
astray. The fashionable aesthetic cant of our 
latter-day prophets and theosophists, so enticing 
to some minds, is not one whit less superstitious, 
though far less picturesque and interesting, than 
the spells of mediaeval mystics. Nor can the 
knowledge be obtained from books or teachers, 
but only from rigid self-sacrificing discipline in 
life itself, carried through fearlessly, truly, and 
without faltering to the end. Woe to him who 
attempts those depths if he be not equipped and 
strengthened for the journey ! Urkenntnisy Insight, 
is not a memory for facts; nor is it repetition 
of any creeds or worship of any sect or leader. 
It is the knowledge of the Self; it is fortitude, 
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purity, patience, faith, and hope; it is love of 
the Beautiful, the Good, the True: it is dwelling 
in those fields where grows the nourishment of 
the wings that bear the soul aloffc.^ From that 
soil, science, and art too, will spring and thrive. 
It is love of the noble and the great; Carlyle's 
Heroism, Aristotle's jLteyaXor/^vxta. It is the love 
of them, but not the talk about them; for the 
deepest love is silent. 

I fear that this way of approaching the problem 
of existence will to some appear paradoxical, and 
perhaps I shall be accused of mysticism. I must 
ask the indulgent to bear with the difficulty which 
I am under in having to express metaphysical 
things in a language not constructed for them; 
and not to tie his mind by adhering to too rigid a 
meaning in words. I hope that the distinction 
between the physical "reality " of Action, and the 
deeper "reality" of Being has been made suffi- 
ciently clear in the foregoing, and the seeming 
anomaly of the same thing being both positive and 
negative ; of something to which no name can be 
given, and yet is the essence of aU things ; of a 
Will at once immanent and transcendent, will not 
cause any difficulty. Nothing mystic is intended. 
I have no complaint against mysticism in com- 
petent and responsible hands. AU highest thought 
is in some sense mystic, and it was long ago 
observed that the word is not spelled with an " i." 
But my thought is not of that kind which needs 
mystic expression, for it rests upon the firmest 

^ Phasdrus, 
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ground of common daily life, of things well known 
to every one; no abstruse philosophy or special 
scientific knowledge is needed to know that there 
is much in life which words cannot express. So 
far as I am aware I have not said, nor shall I say 
in these studies, one word that is contradicted by 
the strict teaching of experimental science. The 
dedvMions drawn by scientific men are indeed often 
at variance with mine, for reasons which I have 
tried to indicate in the first study. If the ground 
that we are now traversing appears unstable, it 
may be because our minds have been led astray 
by false science and false logic. Very often mys- 
ticism when examined will be found to mean only 
a way of looking at things different from that to 
which we are accustomed, which is just what I am 
trying to bring about. Modern thought is ruled 
by formulas and authorities. I do not for a 
moment wish to say that the works of Locke, 
Hume, Descartes, Spinoza, and the other repre- 
sentative thinkers of England and the continent, 
are not interesting and valuable ; they most cer- 
tainly are. But I do assert most emphatically 
that not one of them knew what is meant by meta- 
physics. It was not possible that they should at 
the time when they wrote. They had to deal with 
the absurdities of a false theology, which for a 
thousand years had made Christianity a laughing- 
stock to the world. Until these had been over- 
come all higher philosophy was out of the question. 
Kant had a perfectly clear notion of metaphysics ; 
but with all his gigantic intellect he very often 

G 
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seems as if crushed by his own weight and strength, 
and his thought is not easy to follow. As for the 
accredited modern professors of our Universities, 
so far as I am acq[uainted with their work, they 
all commit the same error of resting metaphysics 
upon physics, or in their own favourite phrase, 
founding Eeligion upon Eeason. With physical 
science in itself I have no dispute at all. Modem 
science is an edifice of marvellous beauty and 
accurate workmanship; it has been built up by 
centuries of patient and skilful study of nature, 
and is wholly admirable. What it is suffering 
from is the absence of a metaphysical basis, in 
consequence of which it is unable to pass one step 
beyond its own rigid bounds, and all its brilliant 
achievements are barren for the soul, because it 
is godless. 

We saw before that none of the fundamental 
notions of science are in space or time, or have 
material body. Yet it seems as if science could 
conceive of nothing except as bodily, and so it 
seeks to invest with a body things which in them- 
selves, in their inmost being, have none. Pressure 
must be conceived as the impact of molecules; 
diseases are carried by bacteria. I do not know 
whether any one still believes the soul to reside 
in some organ of the brain, but the illustrious 
Professor Weismann has assigned immortality to 
the seminal cells. Whatever be the truth in the 
minds of these speculators it is certain that 
material body is only the vehicle, an accident of 
the real agent, and may be dispensed with. If, 
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for instance, bacteria are the essence of infection, 
how is it with such affections of the body as yawn- 
ing, coughing, laughing, crying, all of which are 
notoriously infectious? Are these also to be 
ascribed to microbes? If so, we may extend 
the theory still further to include fashions of 
dress, of customs, of thought, which are just as 
infectious as cholera or smallpox. The reality 
of infection must lie deeper than the material 
bacteria, since it can do without them. To 
confound the infection with its vehicle is like 
mistaking the bee that carries the pollen for 
the life which it propagates. The reality, that 
which acts, that which brings forth the new tree, 
is the life itself, the metaphysical Will, not the 
vehicle of its transmission. 

The same with heredity. Little indefinable 
tricks of manner, habits of thought, even ways of 
expression, are just as heritable as features and 
complexion. What have they to do with cells ? 
They are a predisposition, a will of the cell to 
develope one way rather than another. Science 
can indeed tell us much about the action of these 
things; but one question it can never answer, 
namely, what they are. When we know that the 
sensation of light is caused by vibration of ether, 
that infection is carried by organisms of low struc- 
ture, we are not a single step nearer to the goal 
than before, and until this Unity of Being is found 
the bond which holds our concepts together, and 
distinguishes Science from mere Knowledge of 
detached facts, is wanting. 
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The scientific student will certainly condemn 
the attitude of subjective, self-absorbed contempla- 
tion as both mystic and mischievous. And with 
perfect reason, so long as he practises strict, 
narrow science ; for then his first duty is to pre- 
serve a rigidly objective attitude, and to guard his 
mind from the entry of any trace of subjectivity. 
His special task, that of ranging particular phe- 
nomena within the great scheme of causality, is 
not creative, and any leaning towards the poetic, 
imaginative, creative attitude would dim his 
vision. He needs no God beyond his own senses 
and mind, and the worst epithet that can be 
applied to a scientific result is to call it *^ vision- 
ary" — that is to say, negative. But we now 
know that the negative only relates to his own 
standpoint, that of narrow scientific enquiry. To 
the creative artist, on the other hand, this vision- 
ary, contemplative world of introspection appears 
like the only reality, and that of science like a 
false and artificial system disfiguring the face of 
Nature. The godless student seems to him to 
know nothing of Nature herself, but to care only 
for her methods and systems. Both are right; 
but the artist in so far perceives the higher truth, 
as his is the eternal, fundamental world, upon 
which the other rests. Art can dispense with 
science, but not science with art. Homer knew 
no science; but the student of science, directly 
he passes from his narrow causal scheme, becomes 
a poet. A tragic story may disregard history, 
and yet remain a beautiful work of art, but the 
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historian cannot afford to neglect literary composi- 
tion. The mind of a true follower of science is 
itself a poem. 

One result of the vicious inversion of the 
relation between the physical intellect and the 
metaphysical will is to place art and poetry in an 
altogether wrong position in modern life. Art is 
treated as an efflorescence upon the surface of 
science, a superficial adventitious product, a recre- 
ation for leisure moments, to be enjoyed only 
when the serious business of life is over. Both 
suffer in consequence. All work that is not done 
artistically is done badly, and the life which is not 
poetical is misspent ; while art which is no more 
than an ornament on the outside, which does not 
itseK constitute the very fibre of human existence, 
is spurious and baneful. 

We are now in a position to judge of the oppos- 
ing doctrines of Chance on the one hand, and on 
the other of a Will working through Causality ; what 
the ancients, with a very fairly correct appreciation 
of its character, though using a wrong name, 
generally called vous.^ The two are the same thing ^ 
regarded from different standpoints. We see 
Nature in an orderly manner building up her 
organisms — living and dead — carrying out her 
action; striving ever to perfect her methods, to 
enhance the beauty and efficiency of her forms. 
The onlooker, who has no share in her creative 
action, and knows nothing of her purposes, sees 

1 It is a mistranslation to render vovs by Reason, which always means 
syllogizing, or at least classification. 
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only a negative ; to him everything appears to he 
the work of Chance, while to another, working in 
harmony with her, and able through his self-con- 
sciousness as it were to regard her work from 
within, there is no such thing as Chance ; all is 
the expression of a pre-ordained music, of forces 
working harmoniously together, each individual 
advancing the work of the others and of the whole 
in perfect concord and unity. The policeman at 
the street-corner will describe the people hurrying 
by as "chance passers." He knows nothing of 
whence they come nor whither they are bound, 
but he sees their numbers passing this way and 
that. By observing and noting their movements 
he may devise Laws of Chance, and calculate the 
probabihties of the future. But to each passenger 
himself all this is nothing; the motive of his 
passing that particular spot is no chance. He is 
conscious of a moving force — ultimately a will for 
something — which directed him along that path. 
Only the policeman called it chance, because he 
knew nothing of the motives. 

Before continuing, I wish to introduce a term 
which is likely to be very useful, the term Organ- 
isniy and to explain its meaning. It denotes a 
system of different actions working together to- 
wards a single purpose; a One amongst Many- 
Such a definition will cover everything, from the 
Solar System down to the smallest molecule of 
matter, as well as a work of art, an animal 
body, and a machine of human make. By this 
definition life and death have a very intelligible 
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meaning ; life is the continued action of the 
organism as a whole ; death its cessation as a 
whole, the actions of the different parts being 
diverted into other organic systems. Next let it 
be noted that the definition admits of an organism 
ivithin an organism ; a molecule within a cell, a 
cell within a functional organ, this again within a 
human body, while the body itself is contained 
within a social community, and so forth, each 
unit forming a self-contained whole, while sub- 
ordinate to a higher unit, as we find them 
arranged in the scheme of nature. The relations 
of the different units in this scheme will, I think, 
become clear if we consider every unit — for in- 
stance, a human body— as an organism, and com- 
pare it with another organism, such as a political 
state, constitutionally governed. The individual 
actions of a state seem to emanate from the 
executive Government, just as in the human agent 
bodily actions emanate from the brain. But we 
know very well that the Grovernment is only the 
agent of the will residing in the entire community, 
which is One, and not localized in any particular 
part, but present in all. Similarly, in the animal 
body the needs of every part are served by the 
brain, and so we recognize that the many in- 
dividual actions of the parts, even when antago- 
nistic among themselves, work together towards 
the common end, and the seeming central ruler is 
really the servant of all the parts. 

The world thus shows itself as a hierarchy of 
organisms, one within the other, and there is no 
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breach of its unity. The seeming fact upon which 
science lays so much stress as evidence of an 
impassable barrier between the living and the 
dead, namely, that the one contains its purpose 
within itself and the other only exists for the 
service of others, is a delusion, due to want of in- 
sight and sympathy. The will of a steam-engine, 
it is beheved, is not its own, whereas that of an 
animal resides within itself. How this is to be 
reconciled with the doctrine of Determinism which 
science has adopted as its creed I do not know ; 
but it is a giievous error. There is but one Will, 
and all obey it ; the only self-existent, self-deter- 
mining being in the universe itself. Is a man less 
a man because he serves another ? In the kosmio 
hierarchy the organisms are so disposed that one 
shall serve the other, each in turn ruling and 
serving in accordance with the will of the All. 
This is true alike of the machine, of the plant, the 
animal, and the human being. 

All creation is permeated through and through 
and animated by an all-ruling WiU, which is 
eternally striving to actualize itself in phenomenal 
life. The objects of the world, including our 
own bodies, are the machines through which the 
actualization is accomplished. In each process of 
life and growth we may watch how Nature is ever 
striving to intensify itself in higher forms, the 
actualization gaining in complexity as new obstacles 
necessitate new organs and methods, while all is 
held together by one ruling hand. Who could 
closely watch the growth of a plant, the habits 
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of an animal, without feeling that a mysterious 
force is animating and maintaining the causal pro- 
cesses, directing them so that all shall combine 
to the one purpose of its being ? Chemical action, 
electricity, osmosis, and other well-known physical 
forces will account for all, you say. Truly they 
do ; still you have to assume a " natural proclivity," 
which is only a term for our ignorance of why one 
sperm-cell builds up a rabbit, another a cow ; why 
one substance crystallizes in square rhythm, another 
in triple. "Who put those forces there ? who 
arranged and adjusted them so nicely that each 
should contribute just its proper share to support 
the whole ? A miraculous force is seen welling up 
from the depths of nature, shaping, adjusting, 
creating; whether we call it *' vital force" or 
** psychical law " matters very little ; that depends 
upon our own individual standpoint, but the im- 
portant thing is that it is one, and is tending 
to one end through all the varied means, through 
adaptation, strife, failure, better adjustment, and 
final survival of the fittest ; often failing and again 
beginning with renewed effort till the end is gained. 
No one can see the will ; but what it does we see, 
and if it cease the action also will cease. Our 
consciousness, the onlooker, shows it as a judge, 
or referee, allowing or disallowing, but taking no 
part in the action, only using physical causality 
as the instrument of its projection into objectivity. 
Every action is possible to the will; it is all- 
creative ; as every pattern is possible to the lace- 
maker sitting with her bobbins before her, and 
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weaving, by simple movement of one thread and 
another, just that web which she desires ; as all 
literatm-e is open to the type-writer, who produces 
the sentences he wishes for by touching the levers 
in turn, never breaking the causal sequence, but 
simply pressing or abstaining. Thus do the varied 
causal actions of the Universe lie ready before the 
will to allow or disallow as it pleases ; the levers 
are in position, and as it presses with the mechanism 
of a human brain now one and then another of 
them, as it reacts mechanically to an impression, 
or lays it by for the future, furnishes or withholds 
a supply to meet a demand, so it brings forth the 
harmony of active life. For that harmony which 
enables each thing to fulfil its functions amongst 
others around it, which makes it appear as if 
designed to fulfil a purpose, that, and not the 
material composition of its substance, is its true 
being. 

So long as we continue to think of reality as 
exclusively physical and material; so long as we 
neglect to recognize the ultimate physical reality 
of things as one ; so long as we only regard the 
mechanism, and overlook the source of the action, 
the purpose of the mechanism, we shall never 
learn the real springs of Nature, and all allusion 
to them will seem like myticism or idle poetry — 
as if *' poetry " did not mean making^ and " art " 
joining together! For the humblest work as well 
as for the most exalted the one thing needful is 
the will ; if that be strong, steadfast, enduring, it 
will find the technical means for itself; and every 
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failure which is more than momentary and acci- 
dental is due to feebleness or uncertainty of 
purpose. In all human work, character, the per- 
manent will of the agent, is of more importance 
than intelligence or technical skill. 

The favourite notion of the unsophisticated 
mind is that the world is made for man, who, 
through the privilege of possessing an immortal 
soul, stands alone amidst creation. Better in- 
sight changes this, and shows how man himseK 
is made for a higher and wider kosmos- The 
artificial lines drawn by the vanity of men still 
encumber our thought. Many, even at the 
present day, cannot bear it to be supposed that 
they come from the same stock as animals. The 
more we advance in knowledge the better able 
we are to throw off such artificial distinctions. 
Who will at the present day assert that vital 
force is anything more than the harmonious co- 
operation of a thousand physical "laws," all 
purely mechanical, and if not yet all understood, 
at least all capable of being understood by science, 
only, owing to their complexity, more difficult to 
follow than are the same laws in dead bodies? 
For the stone acts and reacts through the contact 
of its surface just as does the animal through its 
organs, the plant through its root and leaves; 
it resists, falls, strikes a blow, or liquifies in a 
solvent through the inherent qualities of its being, 
as a man eats, drinks, and loves. There is no 
difference of kind, but only of complexity between 
their action, and each lives for the supreme. 
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eternal Will of the universe. It is not the stone, 
not the plant, nor the man that acts, but the 
will that actualizes itself through their instru- 
mentality. The wider the field, the more uni- 
versal our enquiry, the more forcibly wiU the 
Unity of will come home, and we see, dimly at 
first, but with increasing certainty, that the soul, 
so far from being a property or possession of man, 
and enjoyed by him alone, is the very Universe 
itself. 

"I am that which is. I am all that is, 
that was, and that shall be. No mortal man 
hath lifted my veil. HE is alone by Him- 
self, and to Him alone do all things owe their 
being." 

Such Knowledge is better gained by intuition, 
directly, by close observation and sympathetic 
understanding of the ways of Nature herself, 
whom we may always trust, by rigid, systematic 
attention to the work that is set us to do, than 
by speculative deductions which no one in his 
heart believes. For it is the theme of all creation, 
the one lesson which Nature is always teaching. 
And when we watch her devices : how when she 
fails to produce the thing she wants in one way 
she will do it in another; how when the action 
is somewhere disturbed, some essential part of the 
mechanism breaks down, its duties are taken up 
by other organs; as we ponder over aU the 
seeming magic of instinct, how ends hidden from 
our view are reached by her unerring guidance ; 
the carrier pigeon finds its home, the hunted 
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animal escapes to refuge in distant unknown 
hiding places, the flower knows the month of its 
blossoming, the bee that of hiving, — ^it is almost 
as though the Will were present and speaking : — 

" So schafl* ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid." 



VI 

INSPIRATION 

In nothing does the Unity of Will show itseK 
more convincingly than in the philosophic thought 
of men. Perhaps this will seem like a strange 
assertion, and I am bomid to treat it a little 
fuUy. At first sight, indeed, nothing could appear 
to be more chaotic than speculative thought, and 
it might well be said that no two minds think 
alike- Very true ; nor at first sight does a rose- 
bush resemble an oak-tree, although of ordinary 
people very few would perhaps be able to state 
any essential distinction between them, while 
the botanist proves the artificiality of the distinc- 
tions which he draws by being obliged to invent 
a special term for each. It was Bruno, if I 
remember rightly, who first noticed that no line 
ever repeats itself in Nature ; yet the number of 
curves occurring naturally is ve^ small indeed. 
Buskin's famous plate in the Stones of Venice 
might almost lead one to think that there is 
only one fundamental curve, of which all others 
are varieties. 

Those who suppose that the thoughts of men 

94 
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are adequately represented by their words will 
scarcely understand what is meant by Unity of 
Thought. But the knowledge which we have 
gained of the purpose of man's life, that it is 
not thought but action, will oblige us to recast 
our habitual views on this point, as on many 
others. For if life is action, then language is 
the servant, not of thought, but of action. That 
is to say, every statement which a man makes 
is for the sake of some action, to satisfy some 
impulse of his will. It is not, as is commonly 
pretended, merely to express something present 
in his mind, a " thought." Whatever may be in 
his mind, he will not utter it unless some object 
is to be gained by doing so; and conversely he 
will very often utter things which are not in 
his mind, i.e. that are untrue, if he has a purpose 
to gain by saying them. The purpose may be to 
persuade some one else to support his view, to 
invigorate a party, perhaps because he is paid 
to say it, or to gain credit for himself as a very 
clever man, and so enhance his own personal 
value in the eyes of other people; or it may be 
something quite different from any of these. 
The object of speech, except perhaps in the 
cases of very simple and of very lofty minds — 
children and geniuses, for instance — is not to 
express a thought for its own sake ; consequently 
it is not to be expected that men's assertions 
should be adequate representations of their 
thoughts, and we commit great injustice towards 
each other in supposing them to be so. Language 
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is not contrived for any such purpose, and it 
would be impossible to give expression to our 
real beliefs in such a vehicle. To understand 
the real thoughts of men we must learn them 
by sympathy, on which I must now say a few 
words. 

It is a significant comment upon human life 
and its ethical value that all those words which 
express our noblest concepts, such as " sympathy," 
'* virtue," "love," "truth," have become so de- 
graded by use that one must hesitate to employ 
them for fear of being misunderstood. Let me 
therefore say at once that the meaning in which I 
employ the word " sympathy " has no relation 
whatever to the turgid condolence which passes 
under that name in fashionable society, and is 
reflected in its literature. Sympathy in that sense 
is, like every other form of sentimentality, a mere 
lie, an affectation of feeling for the purpose of 
furthering one's own personal ends. True sym- 
pathy can only be felt by the strong with the 
strong; those who are enfeebled by distress lie 
without its pale ; though, on the other hand, it 
eminently belongs to those strong and heroic 
natures to whom affliction and suffering are a trial 
of strength, a means of purifying the soul from 
its inherent dross, that it may gird itself to greater 
efforts: Prometheus, Antigone, Wotan, Helen 
Alving in Ibsen's beautiful play Ghosts. 

Sympathy is feeling with some one else, unity 
of thought. Or, as the words " thought " and 
" feeling " have no exact meaning in the technical 
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terminology of our strictly raechanical science, 
which only knows perception and action, we may 
describe it as the state where the same perception 
brings forth the same action. It is identity of 
will. When the will of one man coalesces with 
that of another there is sympathy, which may be 
of any degree, from the mere unity of purpose 
in one particular respect between two partners in 
business to that absolute union of two hearts in 
perfect friendship and harmony which we so often 
hear of but so rarely see. A higher form of 
sympathy, needing very exceptional strength of 
character, is when the individual joins with a 
higher and wider unit — that of a party or com- 
munity — before it has become corrupted, as in a 
church or a social movement in its earliest stages, 
merging at last into the highest of all, where the 
soul seems to mingle with the Universe, to draw 
its breath directly from Nature, and feel there the 
unity of things, the individual becoming as it were 
the interpreter and spokesman of God Himself, as 
in Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

This intimate communion of the individual 
with Nature, when the mind, in perfect sympathy 
with the world-All, receives its orders directly 
therefrom, is Inspiration. All new and fruitfal 
knowledge, science in the best and strictest sense, 
ima-rriiLyjy is inspired. It is not gained by studying 
the single facts of nature, classifying and com- 
paring them together, and then selecting that 
which fulfils the conditions ; that is to say, it is 
not first acquired in that way. It is afterwards 

H 
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tested, examined, verified by these processes, but 
its source is elsewhere. It comes from close, in- 
telligent study of nature as a whole ; from intimate, 
long-continued conversation with her, sympathetic 
understanding of her ways. It is not learned, but 
revealed, perhaps in a moment, as a sudden flash 
illuminating the field, perhaps by slow degrees ; 
not as a single particular fact, but always as an 
Ideay creative, impelling resistlessly to action, but 
needing first to be purified, or, as we say, established^ 
in the laboratory of the brain with the aid of its 
instrument, language. The word " Idea " is used 
with perfect propriety in colloquial English, and 
aU the disquisitions in the world upon Platonic 
metaphysics cannot add one jot to the popular 
phrases: "An Idea has struck me;" "I have 
grasped the Idea." Of aU who use these familiar 
idioms, how many reflect that our very feeling of 
their aptness gives a direct contradiction to the 
modern theory of knowledge ? The new Idea 
does not grow out of the object contemplated ; it 
presents itself ^ strikes the mind, and has, like aU 
fundamental scientific notions, a metaphysical 
origin. 

Goethe might have studied stamens and leaves 
of plants and dead bones of animals for the whole 
of his life; he would not have perceived their 
homologies had he not been inspired. Professor 
Joule never discovered the Conservation of Energy 
by stirring water with paddles. The contrary is 
true ; he stirred water because the Idea of Con- 
servation of Energy was present before his mind. 
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and he wished to prove or test it, i.e. to purify it, 
and learn exactly in what sense it was true ; and 
then to formulate it, or state it in precise language 
to other people, that it might become common 
property and be useful to mankind ; just as any 
one would do with a new fibre or drug that he had 
discovered. Joule was not the only man whom 
the Idea had struck ; rarely is a discovery made 
by one man. Conservation of Energy was, so to 
speak, " in the air," and had long ago been appre- 
hended with more or less distinctness by many 
others. The nebular hypothesis of cosmogony 
was first conceived by Kant — altogether d priori; 
it was afterwards proved, i,e. examined and elabo- 
rated, by Laplace ; it is scarcely yet fully estab- 
lished, although every year adds to its probability. 
The Idea always appears at first, so to speak, 
in the germ, i,e. vague and unformed, with its 
parts yet indistinguishable, just as nature produces 
her organisms from an indefinite germ. But the 
life, the reality, is there entire ; at first potentially, 
to be tended and trained in the nursery of the 
experimental laboratory ; at last, when fully grown, 
to be clothed in words and presented to mankind 
as a scientific doctrine. This will perhaps be 
called metaphor; but the birth and growth of 
every organism is alike, and with things that are 
alike metaphor is better than demonstration. 
Scientific discovery is a natural growth ; it is not 
an artificial product fitted together by the reason 
of man. Its origin is as hidden as that of life in 
the germ. Inspiration is around us everywhere, 
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speaking to us through every form of creation. 
If it passes unnoticed it is not the voice that is 
wanting, but our own minds, the mechanism, that 
cannot grasp the wondrous message. It comes 
from the contemplation of Nature as a whole — a 
Unity; not critically, but sympathetically. So 
regarded and identified with ourselves, Nature is 
the metaphysical world; what the nations have 
always called G-od ; and the thought it brings is 
not an inference, but an Inspiration. 

Such is the highest knowledge; but every 
sympathetic union with other organisms brings 
with itj in greater or less degree, a furtherance 
of knowledge. Eightly to understand any object 
we must in some sense identify ourselves there- 
with, just as if we wish to speak a language 
thoroughly we must identify ourselves with the 
people who speak it, and become for the moment 
one of them. Eichard Wagner, carrying on the 
great idea of Lessing, has shown how each single 
art, when it reaches the limits of its own powers, 
exhibits a disposition to join hands with others, 
and each gains an enormous access of power by 
the union, the several "arts" ceasing their in- 
dividual existence and coalescing into one '* Art 
in itself." The same is true of every organism. 
Without rising to the lofty heights of science, or 
of art, in the ordinary studies of men, until the 
sympathy has been awakened knowledge and learn- 
ing are but the dry bones of science ; without in- 
spiration life is barren, dull, and profitless. Mere 
facts strung together in orderly sequence are not 
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knowledge; they are not insight; nor are they 
interesting. We are not to suppose that we under- 
stand any prophet or teacher, or any person who 
has expressed thoughts worthy of study, so long 
as we have appropriated only his words and 
formulas, and have not united our will with his, 
occupied his standpoint, to labour in company with 
him towards the common end. It is this deadness 
of sympathy, the habit of resting satisfied with the 
dry skeleton for its own sake, the framework of 
philosophic thought, instead of seeking the active 
reality embodied in the formulas, that makes 
pedants of so many of our professors, and has 
dimmed the ancient glory of philosophy. Once 
we awake from our torpid dreaming, once we 
listen to the harmonious voice of Nature beneath 
the sects, we learn how Greek, Hindu, mediaeval 
schoolman, how mystics, prophets, poets, priests, 
and modern science herself, have always told the 
same tale, that which " one day telleth another, 
and one night certifieth another ; there is neither 
speech nor language, but their voices are heard 
among them ; " or as a great man has said in our 
own time, not indeed in the lofty accents of the 
Hebrew, but in humbler language, befitting modern 
science, still speaking the same eternal truth: " The 
longer I live, the more I am disposed to think that 
there is much less either of pure folly, or of pure 
wickedness, in the world than is commonly sup- 
posed. ... I have never yet had the good fortune 
to meet with a perfect fool. When I have brought 
to the inquiry the patience and long-suffering which 
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become a scientific investigator the most promising 
specimens have turned out to have a good deal to 
say for themselves from their own point of view. 
And sometimes calm reflection has taught the 
humiliating lesson, that their point of view was 
not so different from my own as I had fondly 
imagined. Comprehension is more than half-way 
to sympathy, here as elsewhere." Were science and 
theology always followed in this spirit philosophy 
might well be silent. These words so frankly 
spoken by one so well entitled to speak in the 
name of science, and one who, moreover, must be 
numbered among the most aggressive and intolerant 
of the champions of "truth," as the late Professor 
Huxley, show more forcibly than anything which 
I can say how, when once we put our personal 
interests and rivalries aside, and join with others 
in sympathetic contemplation of that Eeality which 
all know and acknowledge to he behind the out- 
ward form, we become aware that the truth is one ; 
that even science and its ancient foe theology, if 
both be sincere and truthful, tell the same tale. 
The mind of a Huxley differs from one of a weaker 
sort, not in the kind or measurable quantity of 
knowledge over which it disposes, but in the fact 
that when the critical moment arrives and the 
vital issue is brought to the front, he will distin- 
guish the real from the unreal, dehberately pre- 
ferring the everlasting, universal inspired truth to 
his own personal formulas and doctrines. This is 
what makes a man great, and distinguishes the 
master from the mechanic ; it is strength of 
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character, capacity for sympathy, not efficiency 
of the intellect ; greatness lies in the man him- 
self, not in the instrument which he uses. 

The attentive student may follow each detail 
of any controversy; if he take the trouble to 
analyse the sophistical tricks, frauds, contradic- 
tions, misunderstandings which make up the eristic 
or controversial part of the discourse, he will find 
that they do not extend beyond the words, they 
arise from different concepts being denoted by the 
same word; or it may be from the manner in 
which the argument is presented; but always in 
the outer garment, while the thoughts themselves 
are always in harmony together, always at one ; 
provided, of course, that they be honest inferences 
from adequate knowledge.^ Such insight into the 
thought itself can only be gained by sympathetic 
understanding, the coalescence of the metaphysical 
side of our nature with that of each party, through 
the words, indeed, and the syllogistic form, which 
are the garment of the thought, roads by which 
the truth is approached, but not the truth itself; 
that cannot receive expression in verbal form. 
This is not mere empty theory. I should be 
guilty of a fraud against my readers if after all 
that I have said I were to try to tempt them with 
nothing better than a philosophical speculation, a 
new formula in the place of the old ones. The 
evil of resting content with the mere facts and 

1 T do not, of course, include in this genuine differences of opinion as 
to the best means of attaining a given end ; such divergencies are rather 
a different estimation of probabilities than difference of opinion. 
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words of science is one that vitiates all our 
education, all our higher intellectual life, just as 
religion is vitiated by the pursuit of doctrines — 
opinions — as its final purpose. It begins in our 
schools, and is encouraged by our system of ex- 
aminations. The young civilian on reaching India, 
the young English country gentleman or profes- 
sional man after he has taken his University 
degree, puts books and studies as an irksome task, 
now, thank Heaven! past and done with, aside. 
The knowledge gained, the intellectual tone im- 
parted to his mind, have no conceivable interest 
for him; all that he cares about is the letters 
appended to his name, enabling him to parade to 
the world that his parents have expended so and 
so much money to give him what is called ''a 
good education." Nor can it be otherwise when 
facts are learned merely as facts, without any 
reference to their unity together, when no pains 
are taken to awaken the sympathy. Latin is 
learned as Latin, Greek as Greek; but who ever 
tries to initiate the young mind into the life and 
intellectual history of Boman and Greek, to show 
how the thoughts which occupied the intellects of 
their days, the problems, ethical, metaphysical, 
political, artistic, are yet before us, and bear an 
immediate and practical relation to the daily wants 
and duties of our own life ; that Eome and Athens 
are repeated in London and Paris ? that Prodikos 
still lectures for one drachma and for fifty drachmas, 
and that the popular value of learning is to this 
day rated by the money which has been paid? 
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Every one knows the differences which severed 
the ancient schools from one another — the opinions 
— but who will say how it comes that minds 
exactly alike in their anatomical construction are 
yet so different in their action? Until a school 
of philosophy has been studied sympathetically, it 
cannot be understood, and when we study, not 
this or that particular art, or science, or grammar, 
but art in itself^ grammar in itself ^ all schools are 
found to be not different, but one. 

One objection I foresee is likely to be felt to 
my extending the distinctively human qualities 
of sympathy and love to dead objects, and even 
abstractions. We need not trouble ourselves again 
with the question of life and death, which, after 
all, is purely logical, and depends upon the par- 
ticular definition which we choose to assign to 
the word ^'life." However this may be, it surely 
cannot be said that human emotions, sympathy, 
and love, cannot be felt towards a place, a 
country, a home ; or a work of art, a poem, a 
philosophy. Of course they can ! And if towards 
them, then why not towards any object, animate 
or inanimate, provided that it be lovable? We 
do not only love that which we can embrace and 
caress. 

My aim is not in the least to throw discredit 
upon the inductive habit of mind. Induction, or 
the establishment of general principles from par- 
ticular facts, is another word for theorizing, and 
I am contending that the thought is prior to the 
induction, and has a different origin. Induction 
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does not initiate, nor does deduction prove ; both 
are only processes which the inspired thought has 
to go through in the brain before it can become 
useful. Were the theoretical formula only a general 
statement of observed facts, it would be personal, 
and not universal; it would be regulated by the 
selection of facts, and so ultimately by the personal 
tastes and capacities of each individual. This is 
true of modern philosophical schools; they are 
human, that is to say, individual, and herein lies 
their weakness. For philosophy aims at univer- 
sality, and approaches its goal just in proportion 
as the personal element is eliminated. The ancient 
doctrine that each man is a measure of the truth 
for himseK is not altogether devoid of meaning ; 
nay, it is within certain limits exceedingly helpful. 
But it virtually denies the existence of truth in 
the abstract, and absolute, whereas I am contend- 
ing that behind the opinions which each holds, 
and must continue to hold for himself, in an- 
tagonism, if need be, to others, there does exist 
a divine, eternal Truth, not demonstrable, attain- 
able by moral, not by intellectual means, not 
adequately, but only approximately expressible in 
words, often becoming falsified or degraded by its 
verbal expression; a Truth which is ultimately 
metaphysical, and is called Inspiration, or Revela- 
tion. And, further, I mean that this revelation 
is not confined to things which are artificially 
called '* spiritual," but is both the beginning and 
the end, as well of physical science as of our daily 
life. For purposes of study, we may draw a 
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distinction between theology and science, and 
another between scientific knowledge and the 
savoir faire of our common life ; but in their utter- 
most essence they are one ; and we must not allow 
ourselves to be ruled by a conventional line which 
was merely drawn to aid the enquiry, but is now, 
for party ends, assumed to be final. 

Ask the artist whence he drew his melody; 
whence that poetry which makes his work truly 
art. He cannot tell. It was a voice from some- 
where. It was within himself, but how did it 
come to be there ? Not from grouping notes or 
colours or thoughts at hazard and then choosing 
the best result. It came entire and Hving. Nor 
was it bound to any condition or mood, for it 
would come suddenly, inopportunely; or again 
refuse at sorest need ; sometimes it would depart 
as abruptly as it came, irrevocably lost. In the 
studies and scribbling-books of great artists we 
may see the thought in its first garment, there 
caught and fixed like a spirit under a mediaeval 
spell ; labelled and classified, like the withered 
specimens in a museum. And if this is true of 
what we, by a most artificial distinction caU Art, 
is it less true of philosophy, and all human effort, 
of which each individual art, doctrine, activity is 
but a single development, one phase or species, 
following the same paths, ordered by the same 
canons, learned by the same methods ? The 
technical training which every artist undergoes 
is the best of aU schools of method for culture ; 
the goal of both is the same. The artist seeks 
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co-ordination of his movements, tliat brain, nerves, 
muscles, may all act together in perfect harmony 
and organic unity, so that he may do exactly 
what he wishes to do. He calls it coUoquially, 
but quite rightly, freedom; and culture seeks in 
the wider sphere of human life just what the 
artist seeks in his individual art, Eules, moral 
maxims, philosophical formulas, however useful 
as helps to the learner, however conscientiously 
learned and followed, will avail nothing unless 
they are felt as the necessary outcome of the 
entire kosmos ; the agent must feel that in 
bearing his little share in the whole, his heart 
vibrates in harmony with the chords of Nature 
around him. 

We may now perhaps understand the strange 
dogmatism so often noticeable among men of the 
greatest originahty. We never hear the truly 
original genius saying : " this is my opinion, the 
best I have to offer; yours may be right, and 
though you differ from me, we must agree to 
differ." Whenever a great man talks like this 
we may be sure that he is not sincere, but is only 
making a concession to narrower minds. Genius 
says : I am right ; understand me if you can ; or 
perhaps with Goethe : " only rascals are modest." 
That great and wise man, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
spoke of his own philosophy thus : " You may not 
understand my system, or any given part of it — 
or, by a determined act of wilfulness, you may, 
even though perceiving a ray of light, reject it 
in anger and disgust : — But this I will say, — that 
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if you once master it, or any part of it, you cannot 
hesitate to acknowledge it as the truth. You 
can not be skeptical about it." This is Table 
Talk, not sophisticated for the pubhc ; the words, 
however, are not those of an empty boaster, but 
of a man who knew what the truth is, who had 
seen it, and was not ashamed to say so. At first 
we feel surprised and hurt at such expressions, 
attribute them to vanity {i.e. "emptiness"!) or 
perhaps wonder at the egotism of genius. But 
surely such futile explanations can satisfy no 
one. It is not himself that the genius glorifies. 
Every genius, every one who has had an original 
thought, feels that it is something impersonal 
to himself; that it is a message entrusted to 
him ; whence, he knows not — out of the depths 
of Nature's Ocean — of Mimir's well — and that 
he, his individual person, is but the channel of 
its communication. He knows the light which 
he has seen to be true ; he loves it, and in his 
passionate sympathy he longs for others to see it 
and rejoice with him. This is not the vanity 
of the fool. It is Inspiration, understanding of 
Nature and of mankind ; the deadly enemy of 
Eeason, which is the servant of avidy^. 

But the single individual would grievously err 
if he supposed his will to be the sovereign ruler 
and creator. He is but one tiny centre of forces, 
a single ruffle on the surface of the ocean, to pass 
with the breath that brought it ; Nature cares 
nothing for him. To comprehend her creative 
power, and to share in it, he must sink into her 
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depths, where individuality has become merged in 
the Oneness of the injfinite Ocean. 

Our view of the Will as a continuous presence, 
striving to actualize itself in life, finding its own 
ways, making its own instruments, while our under- 
standing of these ways is secondary and accidental, 
will remove many difficulties, hitherto insuperable. 
We are no longer required to believe that the life 
of future generations really and in its inmost being 
is determined by the chance mood of a thoughtless 
girl. Mysterious forces are around us ; when we 
watch the strange and apparently capricious 
unions arranged by men and women m reckless 
play and very waywardness of heart, our astonish- 
ment is but the measure of our ignorance of 
the impulses at work. It is at least a more 
dignified view of humanity to refuse to beHeve 
that Nature, the master-magician who knows so 
weU how to preserve just those species which she 
needs in the face of every obstacle, and to destroy 
those whom she needs no longer, can leave the 
life of man alone to be the sport of chance, how- 
ever artfuUy she may conceal her methods. 

The steadfast faith with which religion has 
always held to a divine creation and government 
of the world ; the artist's unshaken love of the 
beautiful as real and true, will not be put to 
shame. Nor is science discredited ; all her 
splendid results remain as sure as they were before. 
When once the true relation between the physical 
and the metaphysical has been comprehended, 
priests and scientific men will cease to revile each 
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other ; or at least the revilings will be left to the 
rank and file, the followers of Avidya. The 
usurped supremacy of science cannot endure. 
Even now, in the present age of darkness, many 
will refuse to believe such a miracle as that the 
bulk of mankind has for thousands of years been 
the willing victim of a conspiracy of priests, and 
that the " two and seventy jarring sects " alone 
possess the truth; the scientist and the philo- 
sopher with each his own tale of truth, which 
breaks down just when it follows the strictest 
logic/ 

* For example, in the casuistry of the Jesuits. The extraordinary ill 
luck which has pursued this interesting Order — one of the very few 
associations of any antiquity which still preserves its honesty — ^is highly 
significant and philosophically important. Those who like to face the 
deeper problems and paradoxes of human life may take this well-estab- 
lished fact in connection with Nietzsche's «7a-categoricaI Imperative : 
Lea/rn to obey I 
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THE CEREBRAL MECHANISM 

The problem of human existence, of the purpose 
and conditions of human life, has sometimes been 
regarded as an insoluble puzzle, and the world with 
all its questionable contingent of evil and suffering 
as an abyss which no mind can fathom. May not 
some of the difficulty have arisen from the sub- 
jective attitude in which the enquiry has been 
approached ? To those indeed who would shatter 
the present order to bits ** and then remould it 
nearer to the heart's desire " it must be conceded 
that we were not consulted in its creation ; had it 
been left to our skill no doubt it would have 
turned out very differently. But as it is, we find 
ourselves stranded in a world which absolutely 
refuses to mould itself according to our wishes, 
constrained therefore to pursue the humbler task 
of adapting ourselves to its requirements, and each 
of us is furnished with a mechanism which, as no 
one can deny, is marvellously devised and wrought 
for this purpose. Let us see whether a study of 
the mechanism itself may not help us to understand 
its use. I have here only to do with its general 
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features, and ^hall avoid all physiological details 
which can only be studied methodically by special 
books, and are of little use for mental science. 

The most general term for the science that 
deals with the action of the reasoning mind is 
Logic; but the term is often used for a certain 
theory of logic, which, as it rests upon the 
supremacy and self-sufficiency of intellect, is 
wrong. We know and may study logic through 
the medium of Language. We have in the pre- 
ceding essays been repeatedly reminded that all 
the processes of the human mind are not properly 
expressible in the vehicle of language. The 
intimate connection subsisting between thought 
and words has led some writers to view them as 
virtually identical, or at least correlated, so that 
neither can exist without the other. This position 
cannot be maintained. In whatever sense we 
employ the word thought, the animal undoubtedly 
thinks; to some extent it even reasons; but it 
never speaks. The cries uttered by animals are 
not ordinarily communications of thoughts, and 
are not therefore in the strict sense language ; 
they are, in all except a few rare cases, purely 
emotional. Language is an incident of cognition 
and by no means essential thereto. Knowledge 
mai/ be capable of clothing itself in a verbal 
garment, and in general will do so if any useful end 
is to be gained ; but this is not a necessary 
condition of its being. 

A proper understanding of the nature of language 
is very essential. Though language is not the 
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necessary condition of thought, it is its proper 
vehicle, and reacts so powerfully upon it that man 
owes his superiority and command over the rest 
of creation almost entirely to its aid. In almost 
every common act of our lives we are altogether 
dependent upon it, as may be realized from the 
utter helplessness of those to whom it is denied. 
The true position of a servant so powerful, so 
necessary to our well-being, must be clearly defined 
and understood if it is not to become our ruler. 
Unfortunately it is not so always, and very few 
realize how completely we are all the slaves of 
words. I have dealt fully with the subject of verbal 
logic elsewhere, and have criticized the points on 
which I believe the modern orthodox view of the 
syllogism to be mistaken, and also sketched a 
theory of what I hold to be its proper use and 
purpose. Here I need only repeat very generally 
the substance of the principal conclusions at which 
I there arrived, referring my readers to chapters xi. 
and xii, and the latter part of chapter xv. of my 
Essay on Culture for their fuller treatment. 

The syllogism is the form of that function of 
the mind which we call the reason, possessed in 
some degree by every animal that has a brain and 
nervous system, but so pre-eminently by man that it 
is supposed to mark him off from other animals. 
We need here only consider the reasoning process 
in man ; with him it serves two purposes ; it may 
be either critical or sophistic. It cannot discover or 
demonstrate truth, however it may seem to do so,^ 

1 I may here observe that Aristotle, in his Topics, gives an account of 
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True judgment can only be established by 
direct observation with the senses, through the 
inner forms of time, space, and causality. That is 
to say, the object which I see holding its place 
among other objects, coming into being, enduring 
and perishing in uninterrupted sequence of time, 
and carrying out its action as a part of the causal 
scheme of creation, is certainly there, and is no 
delusion. There are, it is true, certain very ex- 
ceptional cases where the senses themselves seem 
to convey false information. Such illusions are 
traceable to the admixture of reason with all 
sensible perception, but it is not my purpose here 
to enter into philosophical niceties for their own 
sake. The broad fact remains true, that the object 
which I perceive before me is a certainty, and it is 
the basis of all practical life. Whenever I wish to 
be perfectly certain of some existing fact, I do not 
draw inferences, nor do I trust to the reports of 
other people, but go to the spot where it is and con- 
vince myself by the evidence of my own senses. 
And if I wish to convince another person that 
something exists I show it to him. After the 
senses have declared there is, broadly speaking, 
no further doubt. Their evidence is the prime 
element of cognition, the raw material upon which 
my brain has to work, the first data of action. It 

the purpose of dialectic (as distant from demonstratioB, or science), which 
is essentially the same as what I have called the critical use of the reason 
(see Grote's Aristotle, Vol, I. oh. ix. p. 391), It must be borne in mind 
that our Beason is not the same thing as Aristotle's vovs, but answers 
more nearly to what he calls Dialectic. Locke's criticism of the syllogism 
is from quite a different standpoint to mine. 
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is the only objective certainty which we possess. 
The inferences which my mind afterwards proceeds 
to draw from it are never certain, and are the 
cause of all the error and failure which mark my 
actions. They may be true, but I cannot say 
whether they are so or not until they have been 
verified by direct observation. Till then the in- 
ferences of the reason are not knowledge but 
Belief — that is to say, knowledge partly formed, 
not yet perfect; Probability of varying degrees, 
instead of certainty, which is absolute. 

The positive syllogism (unless in the exceptional 
case of discourse in pure time and space, mathe- 
matics) suffers namely from an inherent defect in 
its form, inasmuch as the major premiss always 
necessarily presupposes the conclusion, and cannot 
be established without it. Whenever the syllogism 
has to be used as a method of enquiry, i.e. when- 
ever we desire to arrive at a positive conclusion 
which is different from the premisses, the form 
must be slightly relaxed, the premisses falsified ; 
either an undistributed term must be understood 
as distributed, or some other device introduced for 
which the delicate ambiguity of words will always 
afford easy opportunities. A very trifling adjust- 
ment often suffices to produce great results ; but 
something must be done, or no progress can be 
made. Unless the premisses are tampered with in 
some way or other discourse remains barren, and 
will be felt at once to be meaningless and dull. 

By this falsification of the premisses the cer- 
tainty of the conclusion is overthrown. It is now 
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only a probability, the value of which can be 
calculated in the comparatively rare instances 
where the relative amount of truth and falsehood 
in both the premisses can be stated in figures. 
The effect produced therefore by the faculty of 
reason for its possessor is in the first instance 
greatly to widen the field of his knowledge, 
but at the expense of its trustworthiness. The 
animal, who scarcely reasons at all, can do far 
less than we can ; but he does it with much greater 
certainty. The agent may, when certainty is un- 
attainable, take action upon a probability, preferring 
to risk the chance of failure in attaining some 
wished-for end rather than give up the attempt. 
Primarily the stimulus to an action is a fact of the 
objective world, or, to put it accurately, a colloca- 
tion of circumstances which the nervous mechanism 
perceives, i.e. knows^ and lays before the will. But 
when the knowledge is not complete, when the 
collocation of circumstances is only inferred through 
a syllogism, not directly perceived, the will issues 
orders on a probability, a belief. 

The syllogistic process, therefore, is not the 
rigid demonstration that our logical treatises make 
it out to be ; it is eminently variable and adapt- 
able, so as to bring the conclusion that is desired. 
In the manipulation of the premisses, in deciding 
the value of probability to be accepted as the 
equivalent of certainty, the issue is determined by 
the will. Such is the elasticity of the syllogism 
that we may, from the observed facts of nature, 
by judicious selection of the premisses, obtain the 
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most various inferences, inconsistent with and 
contradictory to each other, all resting upon soKd 
logical foundations. From these the will selects 
which it pleases, and acts accordingly. 

These remarks do not apply to the negative 
syllogism, the characteristics and value of which 
are quite different from that of the positive. A 
negative can be established by rigid reasoning, as 
we see from the famihar method of proof known 
in law-courts as an alibi where a negative, not 
otherwise ascertainable, is absolutely proved, pro- 
vided the premisses be true. The negative syllo- 
gism is the form of the critical use of the reason ; 
the positive of the sophistical. 

Positive syllogisms from relations of pure time 
and space, Le. mathematical deductions, are also 
entirely trustworthy. These are the pure forms 
of intuition, proper to the brain itself, and there- 
fore free from the imperfections and contradictions 
which harass and destroy the purity of objective 
reasoning. And mathematical calculation itself 
loses its characteristic infallibility directly it 
becomes objective, by being applied to material 
objects. This"]need not detain us here ; we have 
only to add that reasoning in pure time and space 
can only bring conclusions in pure time and space. 
We cannot infer the existence of anything from 
figures alone. 

There is, however, one kind of argument in 
very common use where practical certainty may 
be obtained, even as to objective facts, from posi- 
tive deduction. A single syllogism cannot bring 
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forth certainty, but only probability ; but when a 
number of independent syllogisms, each with a 
certain probability in its favour, converge to the 
same conclusion, the probability of the common 
conclusion being untrue diminishes in geomet- 
rical ratio with each syllogism that is added. 
Evidently, then, under certain conditions, a very 
near approach may be made to certainty, or to 
an error = 0, and in this way the reason may be 
employed to establish new truths not otherwise 
known. The most essential of the conditions is 
that the different trains of reasoning shall be per- 
fectly independent of one another, and from 
different premisses. Absolute theoretical certainty 
is never obtainable in this way, but only in some 
oases a very high degree of probability, and the 
practical value of the method is much impaired 
by the fact that we are not always, or often, able 
to determine the degree of probability of error 
even approximately, depending as it does upon a 
difficult and uncertain valuation, for which the 
data are generally wanting. Still, in the absence 
of direct information, its value is very great, and 
many actions of our lives are thus determined. 

Of the sophistical use of the syllogism I shall 
have to speak hereafter. I shall be obliged to 
use the term syllogism to denote both the verbal 
statement, and also the physiological process in 
the brain, of which the words are a translation. 
The theory of logic can only relate to its verbal 
form, but it must always be borne in mind that 
the act of reasoning itself is physiological ; when 
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conscious of the process we may, in order to com- 
municate it to others, or to help our own thought, 
express it in language, but the two must not be 
confounded. We have now to consider the cere- 
bral process, and I shall try to avoid all doubtful 
or disputable technicaHties, the broad, well-under- 
stood facts being quite sufficient for my purpose. 
First, let us again realize that the human organism 
is a machine for converting an impression into an 
action, and here I repeat, for it cannot be insisted 
upon too often, that in this respect its function is 
exactly the same as that of every object in this 
world, differing from all others only in complexity 
and in the wideness of its range. Bearing it, then, 
in mind that the entire human mechanism per- 
forms a function precisely similar in its nature to 
that of each organ, even of each individual nerve- 
ceU, namely, that of transforming energy, the 
whole presenting an exact analogy to a community 
of individuals, we see that the problem of biology 
is merely to show the processes of Coordination 
by which the actions of individuals are brought to 
unite harmoniously together to a common end, 
and produce the resultant action of the whole com- 
plex. The distinction drawn in Mental Science 
between conscious and unconscious acts, between 
mental physiology and psychology, is, in the sense 
intended, artificial. The whole, as well as each 
part, is animated by Will projecting itself physi- 
cally as Will to act ; we are not now concerned 
with anything except the projection and the means 
of attaining it. Consciousness is, for the present. 
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i.e. while we are considering the mechanism, an 
accidental onlooker; the actions of human life, 
both the "vegetative" functions of circulation, 
digestion, reproduction, and the higher (i.e. more 
complex) ones of teaching, buying and selling, 
artistic creation, all the things which claim our 
fuller attention, go on quite mechanically, by 
direct sequence of cause and effect, whether we 
are conscious of them or not. We shall, however, 
see later on the decisive part played by conscious- 
ness when its authority is needed. In considering 
the machine we have only to show that its causality 
is nowhere broken. 

The perception through the sense organs of 
something in nature is the first impulse which sets 
the machine working. Every object is an aggre- 
gate of many attributes, i.e. many potential capaci- 
ties for acting upon our senses, for imparting a 
nervous impulse. The impulses themselves are all 
of one kind ; each nerve fibre does one thing, and 
that only ; the manifold character of every per- 
ception is due to the numerous parts of which it 
is made up, i.e. the number of fibres in different 
positions engaged, all united together as an organ- 
ism in the synthetic unity of apperception. Even 
the simplest impulse which affects the machine is 
an organism of extreme complexity. It is not, 
generally speaking, one attribute that is appre- 
hended, but a complex of attributes. At the 
surface of the body the object, or complex of 
attributes, comes in contact, either directly (in 
touch) or through a vapour (smell) or else by the 
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emission of vibrations by some transmitting medium 
(sight and hearing), with a mechanism designed 
to receive it and report the observation to higher 
authority. Sometimes, when the conditions are 
of a very simple nature, and have often been dealt 
with before, the impulse is only transmitted as far 
as the nearest centre in the spinal cord, where a 
cell competent to deal with the matter sends out 
the motor impulse at once ; e.g. if a pin pricks my 
foot, the limb will be immediately withdrawn 
without more ado ; if a grain of dust lodges in my 
eye the tear-glands will discharge. But if the 
impulse have an important relation to the vital 
organs of the body, more especially if the con- 
ditions represented be new, and have not been 
dealt with before, reference will have to be made 
to the higher centres in the encephalon,^ where it 
is elaborated more or less, as may be needed, by 
the intricate and powerful methods which we call 
reasoning, all strictly mechanical, in syllogistic 
form. Whether the action be reflex, determined 
locally by a single ganglion, or whether it be the 
final outcome of an elaborate, far-reaching process 
of reasoning, as in the schemes of a political 
intrigue, or a financial swindle, the end is the 
same — an action. 

Let this be illustrated by a simile. Suppose 
a foreign ship to put into one of our seaport 

^ I purposely use this -word instead of the commoner term brain, 
because, in my view, the brain, the governing organ, cannot be separated 
from the spinal cord and the entire nervous system ; just as we use the 
term " Government " for every petty local official, so long as he acts in 
behalf of the central authority. 
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towns. Certain preparations have to be made for 
her reception. These are all managed locally ; 
even matters of great difficulty, requiring technical 
skill, such as bringing the ship to her moorings, 
revision of her papers, etc., can be carried out 
by the local authorities, because they have done 
them a hundred times before and know exactly 
what is wanted. Now, suppose the trade of the 
port to develop, — no matter in what particular 
way, but so as to affect the general concern of 
the country — and to call for some action, in which 
many interests are affected. The matter wiU be 
taken up by the central Government ; letters 
will pass from one office (or centre of action) to 
another; there will be discussions and debates, 
until at last, when everything has received due 
consideration according to its importance in rela- 
tion to the whoUy orders for suitable action will 
be emitted. Lastly, let us suppose that a war 
has broken out, and that instead of peaceful 
traders a hostile fleet has suddenly appeared before 
the harbour town. Now it is no longer certain 
interests, but the very existence of the nation 
that is threatened from this spot. The impulse 
is felt throughout the land; everything else is 
put aside, the entire attention of the Government 
is taken up with devising means to repel the 
attack; many actions, directed and co-ordinated 
together, are brought to bear upon the one point : 
the garrison of the town is reinforced; stores, 
ammunition, money, are sent ; the nation is 
stirred to its remotest regions, and its whole 
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strength is put forth, in the one act of repelling 
the invader. Often, if there be inherent weakness 
in the nation, it now shows itself ; a panic ensues, 
and all is lost. 

The three supposed courses of action differ 
from one another only in complexity, and in the 
importance of the issues involved. The first illus- 
tration answers to a simple reflex action upon a 
stimulus received, and the mental powers of some 
of the lowest animals generally do not extend 
further than this.^ The second exhibits the 
process in all ordinary affairs of life which are 
not purely habitual, such as, to use the common 
phrase, *^ require a little thought." The third 
shows the action in circumstances of great and 
serious emergency, where in extreme cases the 
mechanism is liable to become deranged by the 
violence of the impulses. The antithesis between 
the individual wills of the parts and the will of 
the whole, the single resultant of the individual 
wills after they have coalesced together, is also 
evident. 

We must now follow the course of the impulse 
after it has been referred to the central organ, 

^ Nevertheless we cannot be too cautious in attributing limitations to 
the mental faculties of the lower animals. The sea-anemone, for instance, 
will seize and devour a piece of meat, but will throw away a piece of 
moistened paper, displaying thus a distinct, though rudimentary, faculty 
of reasoning in syllogistic form. There are many well-known instances 
of reflex action in plants, which have neither nerves nor brain, so far 
as we know ; for instance, the closing of the leaves of the sensitive plant, 
the phenomenon of heliotropism, etc. (Loeb, Vergl. QMrnphysiologie). 
We must always keep it in mind that the essence of these processes lies 
deeper than that which we express in technical words. 
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the encephalon, for disposal. It is first classified, 
i.e. referred to a higher concept, already present 
in the brain, under which it may be grouped ; and 
the classification is made directly with reference 
to some action that is to follow, the action being 
therefore held in view from the very beginning. 
It will be remembered that the impulse itself 
is of a very complex character. Even in the 
case of a simple musical tone, such as that of 
a flute, or a wide, closed organ pipe, which is 
perhaps the most elementary of aU sensible im- 
pressions, several nerve-fibres are engaged in 
transmitting the impulse,^ and in the perception 
of an ordinary object where a number of attri- 
butes, often very complicated, are united together, 
the complexity is incomparably greater. Any 
of the attributes, or, to be exact, any groups of 
them, may be selected to determine the classi- 
fication, provided, they group under one already 
present, to bring forth an action. The classi- 
fication, or, as it is often called, association, is 
believed to take place in the cortex or outer 
grey matter of the convolutions of the brain, but 
possibly the process of sifting commences in the 
other ganglia through which it passes in its 
course thither. After the association the current 
passes out again as a motor impulse to be co- 
ordinated with other motor impulses to bring 
forth a bodily action. 

This process of Association, with the wonder 

1 Helmholtz, Die Lehre der Tonempfindungen '-^iBte, Abth. Oter 
Abachn. 
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and beauty of which nothing else in the whole 
realm of nature can be compared, must detain 
us for a moment. First we have to enquire 
whence the store of notions which are brought 
to bear upon the perceptions as they arrive, the 
headings of classification, have been derived. I 
have supposed hitherto that the impulse on being 
received is immediately transmitted again as 
action; but this does not necessarily take place 
at once. For a large number of our impressions 
no immediate use can be found; a great many 
indeed are quite useless, and are at once dis- 
carded — we "do not notice," "pay no attention," 
etc. Others again are valuable, but not at once. 
These last are transferred to the record-room, 
the memory, to be ready when wanted. Every 
mind has a vast store of such past impressions 
in its memory; on the number of them, and 
still more upon their orderly arrangement, the 
intellectual value of the life very greatly depends. 
We call this store " Experience." The per- 
ception, before being stored, is stripped of all 
contingent and irrelevant matter; similar con- 
cepts are thrown into one ; each is labelled and 
filed so as to be ready for use when an oppor- 
tunity arises for employing any of them in 
the effective classification which precedes an 
action. The mental process, therefore, is purely 
mechanical, and consists in grouping a newly 
acquired perception under a wider concept drawn 
from the store of experience. The recorded 
concept is from its very nature simpler in its 
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constitution and wider in its scope than the 
direct perception, and the association depends 
upon the perception finding this wider concept 
into which it will fit, to which it can subordinate 
itself. In this relation together, with the smaller 
(particular) contained within the larger (universal), 
they form a proposition, judgment, predication, 
as we may choose to call it ; and two such, with 
a common middle term following the familiar 
rules, constitute the major and minor premisses 
of a syllogism, from which the conclusion emerges 
— perhaps after passing through further syllogistic 
processes — finally as an order to the motor nerves, 
an action. 

It will, of course, not be supposed that the 
matter is quite so simple as I have represented it 
in this mere outline sketch. What I have spoken 
of as one consists of numberless processes, carried 
out in great detail, but always in the same form, 
namely, that of a lower concept ranged under or 
subordinated to a higher. It will be observed 
that I do not adhere closely to the distinction often 
insisted upon between the perception and the con- 
cept, since the two insensibly fade into one another. 
But the line is very marked between the living 
picture of the object when it first reaches the 
senses, and the simpler but more or less imperfect 
concept that remains after the sensual impression 
is gone. Alone the perception is a mere nothing ; 
an element, a brick^; when ranged under another 
concept in a judgment or predication, it becomes 
active and useful. 
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The motor part of the organism is that which 
receives and executes the orders for action ; but 
it must not be pictured as a different part of the 
mechanism to the sensory. The nerves that carry 
the messages to the outlying muscles are known 
to be different from those which bring them in, 
and even in the brain itself certain organs may 
be entrusted more especially with the business of 
gathering in the messages and others with that of 
sending them out ; but in general it is essential to 
understand that each individual ganglionic cell is 
both sensory and motor, afferent and efferent, just 
as in a battery each element is both positive and 
negative. The great function of the motor side is 
the Coordination of the outgoing currents, so that 
all the various orders for action may be so fitted 
and adjusted to each other as to bring forth an 
action perfectly adapted to the end in view, har- 
monious in itself and free from jarring discords 
which indicate waste of power. Eegarding this 
process modern physiology can tell us very little 
indeed. We know to some extent the regions 
from which the different motor impulses issue, but 
not how the orders to different muscles are so 
blended together as to result in a single action. 
When this is fully accomplished we have the per- 
fect grace and harmony which mark the movements 
of animals, but so rarely the actions of men, and 
this is meant when we call an action Artistic. 

Those who find diflSculty in believing that the 
human mind is so entirely mechanical as I have 
represented it to be, may reflect upon the curious 
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phenomena which result from long-continued 
action, especially among those who are not accus- 
tomed to use the higher faculties, with whom the 
conducting fibres are, to use a metaphor, nervously 
less supple and elastic. The smallest alteration 
in the course of their habitual actions, however 
harmless, or even advantageous, it may be, is ex- 
tremely difficult to them. We are astonished 
when we hear of starving peasants refusing to eat 
good soup, because it is thickened with barley; 
similar cases are within every one's experience ; 
but our astonishment merely proves how little we 
understand the working of the mind ; we cannot, 
in spite of all evidence, believe that it is only a 
machine. Even more decisive is the phenomenon 
strangely called *' absence of mind," when a part 
of the machine is engaged upon a difficult task, 
needing all its energies, some subordinate portion 
which has been shunted off for the moment, and 
is lying idle, starts working on its own account, 
showing conclusively that the mental mechanism 
is entirely autokinetic. With the mind as with 
people, if we wish really to understand their 
motives we must not credit their declared state- 
ments, but must try to observe them unawares. 

However difficult these marvellous processes 
may be to follow and comprehend when explained 
in language, they will become clear if they are 
considered by the light of the analogy which I 
have already used several times, namely, that of 
an organized community of men, where all the pro- 
cesses, sensory, deliberative, motor, find their exact 

K 
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parallel We have only for ganglionic centres to 
read " oflSce " or "place of business," for concepts 
of experience " records," for nerve-current, afferent 
or efferent or associative, "message," "letter," 
" telegram," etc., and all will be clear. One phase of 
the motor machinery needs passing mention, namely, 
the Inhibiting. So far we have only regarded an 
impulse as producing, in the end, an action ; but 
the result of its conversion may be to prevent an 
action. That is to say, the positive act ordered by 
one set of cells may be countermanded and over- 
ruled by another. This will be best understood 
from an example. I am making myself some tea 
at the usual hour, and the natural resultant of all 
the currents of perception when I see the cup of 
tea ready before me would be to drink it. But I 
notice in the water a curious blue tinge ; the 
notion of poison at once inhibits the act of drink- 
ing. A common and more familiar example would 
be if I wished very much to go to a friend's party, 
but refrained from doing so from the fear of meet- 
ing there some person whom I disliked.^ 

In this sketch of the action of the human mind 
we have found all the material to be drawn from 
the objective facts of the outer world, and the old 
dictum^ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensUy is one of the foundations of logic. All 
science which has no firm root in objective nature, 
as apprehended by the senses, is vain dreaming, 
and the teaching of it dangerous hypocrisy. Be- 
hind the entire process sits invisible the sovereign 

^ See the Appendix to this chapter, on positive and negative Cognition. 
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Will in its divan, present everywhere, touching 
one key and then another, now allowing an action 
to flow its course, now inhibiting; thus creating 
the active life of the individual out of the material 
of its perception. For the subject, the Will, is 
decisive as regards each mind. By its power of 
acceptance or rejection, it decides what those 
Universals of experience shall be ; and can accu- 
mulate just that experience, just those principles 
which shall cause the mind to act in accordance 
with its own definite bent. Even ia the single 
perceptions, the minor premisses that determine 
each action as it occurs, the will directs the 
attention to those ia which its interests are 
concerned, those which it chooses to follow, and 
neglects those that have no part in its mysterious 
being. 

Where now is room to be found in this scheme 
for our cherished watchwords of logic : Truth — 
Thought — Principle of Contradiction? We need 
these terms no longer, as expressing any exact 
technical notions. They are terms of an eflfete 
sophistical logic. They may still sometimes be 
useful, but they are not the necessary elementary 
notions of the mental process. Supposing I were 
to assert that a certain business would be much 
benefited by following some particular line of 
trade, but that the Board of Trade does not allow 
it; were I to begin talking about a "Principle of 
Contradiction," men would not understand what I 
meant, but would take me for a dreamer. The 
true fundamental law is not that of Contradiction, 
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nor that of Identity, nor any other logical shibbo- 
leth, but the principle of Subordination, which does 
indeed pervade the mental process throughout 
and regulates its action, as it does that of all 
nature. The lower is ruled by the higher, the part 
by the whole ; this is the key to the scheme of 
logic and of creation, and is paramount. 

Logic propounds to itself the questions : What 
is assent ? What is belief ? and is satisfied if it 
finds a belief expressed in words — ^nothing doubt- 
ing that men's words are adequate expressions of 
their "thoughts," and taking these as its end, 
like Faust's famulusy who 

" Mit gier'ger Hand nach Schatzen grabt 
und froh ist wenn er Eegenwiirmer findet." 

And as to Truth : " True " is that which is 
drawn from the realities of Nature. Undoubtedly 
the purity and genuineness of the raw material is 
in thought as in all manufacture a thing of the 
utmost importance — ^because otherwise it will not 
worky i.e. will not bring forth what is needed. 
Truth is subordinate to efficiency, and the first 
requisite of a concept is Relevancy. 

Marie Bashkirtseff in her Journal relates how 
once she had fallen into some trifling indiscretion 
with an admirer. On the next day she philoso- 
phizes thereupon, wondering how it could have 
been possible. She, the proud, the severe, the 
haughty ! she to allow such a liberty ! "he will 
think I have often done it before ! " Here her 
philosophy is at fault. Perhaps he will think so ; 
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but wrongly. No ideal presentation is necessary : 
the machine has merely done what it was con- 
structed to do, and will do the same again when 
the inhibiting conditions are again removed. The 
remorse which in a noble nature follows a false 
step, is the repair and strengthening of the sup- 
ports where they have proved weak ; a painful and 
laborious process, because it means one step 
higher, one still further refinement in the sensi- 
tive mechanism already refined and perfected far 
beyond our comprehension. The contemplation of 
the mechanical working of the apparatus from 
cause to effect, impulse to action, in every phase 
of human and animal life, is the source of our 
keenest pleasures. It seems incomprehensible, 
miraculous, and indeed so it is. We watch the 
geese walking to market at a given hour once 
every week, all alone, and wonder how it is done ; 
seek some *' motive" impulse in the environment. 
Yet we hear the clock strike the hours faithfully 
at the right moment, and think we know quite 
well how that is done. Should a goose do less than 
a clock ? How does the newly born puppy drink 
without having been taught ? how does the spider 
spread its web, calculating its figures and stresses 
with perfect accuracy, solving mathematical prob- 
lems which would tax the powers of the most 
highly trained engineer? How does the bird 
build its nest ? Because each is a machine con- 
structed to do it just in that way. From begin- 
ning to end, from highest to lowest, the stars, the 
tides, the habits of animals and plants, rivers and 
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valleys, the tempests of the sea and of the mind, 
the human mind itself and all that it beholds, all 
are through and through calculable mechanical 
causality. 



APPENDIX TO VII 

ON POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE COGNITION 

We must be careful in distinguishing between positive 
and negative, both in the logical side of the mechanism 
(afferent currents and mind) and in the dynamical (action ; 
efferent currents and muscles). The canons for both are : — 

I. A positive can produce either a positive or a nega- 
tive. 

II. A negative can only produce a negative. 
In the theory of the syllogism they become : — 

I. A positive premiss may be followed by either a 
positive or a negative conclusion. 

II. A negative premiss, Le. one of which the copula is 
negative, can only be followed by a negative conclusion. 

In the alibi or negative argument the distinction be- 
tween major and minor premiss is not clearly defined. 
One must be positive, the other negative. The imion of 
the two must therefore by the above canons bring a nega- 
tive conclusive : — 

Major : London is not in Glasgow (negative). 

Minor : The accused is in Glasgow (positive). 

Conclusive : Therefore he is not in London (negative). 

In dynamics the canons are : — 

I. A positive impulse may either produce a movement 
or hinder one already existing. 
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II. No action can come into being without a moving 
cause. 

In nature the negative does not exist ; it has its seat in 
the mind ; it indicates something which the machine 
cannot do. All perception is positive. An object is an 
aggregate of attributes, each producing a positive impres- 
sion on the sense organs. When any one or more of 
these attributes which for any reason I am accustomed to 
regard as necessary to the completeness of the group is 
absent, I use a negative word to express its absence. But 
this is a mere mental abstraction ; the impression is just 
as positive as before. It follows that : (1) A negative term 
must always have relation to some other positive. (2) A 
negative argument can only be relative to some previous 
positive argument ; it never exists on its own account 
solely. Its function is to criticize ; it may destroy the 
positive discourse to which it is opposed, and if it succeed 
in doing so the whole argument falls to the ground ; if it 
fail the positive conclusion remains valid. The final out- 
come of the reasoning process, that which has to be laid 
before the will for its approval, before passing into action, 
is either positive or nothing at all. There are not two 
distinct kinds of result, positive and negative. Similarly 
with the nervous motor mechanism. The nervous impulse 
which is the final outcome of the syllogistic process in the 
brain is always positive. Its contradictory is not a nega- 
tive, but no current at all ; there cannot be negative 
action. 

There are certain nerve-fibres which have a purely 
inhibitory function, i.e, they prevent an action which would 
otherwise be brought about by some grouping of other 
motor currents. But the force which they exercise is a 
positive force, made strong enough to bear down the 
opposite impulse. In general, however, the inhibitory 
currents are not entrusted to special nerves, but are carried 
on by groupings of the ordinary fibres exactly like those 
which carry the impelling currents, only passing to oppos- 
ing muscles. Inhibition is only a further continuation of 
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the principle by which so much of the mechanism of the 
body is sustained, that of opposing forces maintaining the 
body or limb upon which they act in equilibrium, and it is 
thus that the finer adjustment and regulation of the parts 
is effected. An instance is that given in the text, where 
the signs of poison inhibit the eating of food. The con- 
tinuation of life being the condition of all other actions, the 
will for its preservation is superior in authority to all other 
considerations, and overrules them when they come into 
conflict. 

Hence the necessity for recognizing the true nature of 
those words which express negative concepts ; many of the 
most familiar of them are not commonly recognized as 
negative at all, such as "chance " and " freedom." When- 
ever any of them are assigned as a moving cause, we may 
at once detect a sophism. The real cause is elsewhere, 
and there is a desire to conceal it. 

I think it would be possible to show that Evil, Pain, 
and Disease are in strictness negatives ; but the discussion 
of this would lead us too far into the region of speculative 
thought, and would in the present state of our knowledge 
be not only useless but — like all irrelevant matter — very 
dangerous. Great mischief has been wrought before now 
by similar views when taken up and exploited by unscrupu- 
lous people. 



VIII 

THE ABERRATIONS OF THE 
MECHANISM 

Under aberrations I intend to denote all irregular 
and improper working of the machine ; all action 
which is not directed to the end for which it was 
constructed, the furtherance of the moral purposes 
of nature. It will be noted that I have here intro- 
duced a new concept, that of morality, the mean- 
ing of which I shall not be able to explain in these 
Essays. In philosophy, as in life, we begin by 
taking moraUty for granted ; we see that nature 
does work towards an end, to which we are per- 
force obliged to submit, but which we are for the 
moment not able to question. 

The diseases of the mind have been said to be 
two : insanity and ignorance. The latter is not a 
disorder, although it is commonly treated as if it 
were. There is no moral duty to acquire know- 
ledge ; the natural impulses of each individual 
infallibly drive him to acquire and store as much 
as the circumstances of his life permit ; he may 
acquire very little, while yet his mind may be in 
efficient working order; just as a factory may be 
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thoroughly well-appointed, and yet unable to work 
up to its full strength from inability to procure its 
raw material. Insanity, being a total break-down 
of the machine, belongs to medical rather than 
mental science ; but there is another very im- 
portant disorder, in some respects allied to insanity, 
and so widely spread that it is no exaggeration to 
call it the scourge of civilization; in our large 
towns there are scarcely any who do not suffer 
from it in one form or another — Hysteria. 

I include under this term not only the familiar 
and Protean disease known in medicine, but also 
all those irregularities of conduct in both sexes 
which are pathologically closely related thereto, 
and are commonly comprehended under the general 
term nervousness or nervous irritability ; every case, 
in fact, short of insanity, where the causal sequence 
appears to run irregularly ; where the effect is 
disproportionate to, or incongruous with, the cause. 
"Losing one's temper" is a good example of 
hysteria entering so suddenly as to cause an 
explosion ; but there are other irregularities more 
subtle than this, more insidious, because less 
violent — caprices of mood and humour, constitu- 
tional timidity, morbid emotion, especially the 
hateful form of it known as " sentimentality," 
where the emotional stream gushes forth without 
intellectual control on insufficient cause, and with- 
out leading to action (Schwarmerei), besides much 
more which few would be disposed to class as 
pathological; further, the numerous forms of 
" religious " craziness, and its common companion, 
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sexual imbecility of every kind, fall within the same 
category. The phenomena are too familiar to need 
detailed enumeration; the word "hysterical," as 
it is popularly applied to actions and emotions, 
exactly conveys their character. Hysteria is 
generally accompanied with some disturbance of 
the bodily organs, especially the stomach or the 
intestines, and is then sometimes called dyspepsia. 
The essential feature is that the bodily disturbance 
is secondary ; it is the product of the nervous 
aberration, and not its cause. 

Suppose a machine, or scientific apparatus, 
extremely complicated in its action and adjust- 
ments, finished to the very last degree of refine- 
ment and delicacy achievable by human skill. 
Every bearing is a burnished jewel ; electric and 
magnetic forces are brought to interact with gravity, 
balancing each other with such nicety that a minute 
impulse from a particle of dust or wave of radiant 
energy will pass through every joint and lever with 
accurately calculable momentum. The machine 
will have been devised to produce determinate 
effects from given causes ; a task of no small 
difficulty will be to preserve its dehcate structure 
from undue influences, impulses other than those 
for which it is constructed; it will be kept in a 
room by itself, perhaps under glass, and standing 
upon a special foundation. When any such inad- 
missible impulse accidentally strikes the instru- 
ment, for example, from the breath or bodily heat 
of some one approaching, or from any kind of 
shock, the effect will be to give a jar to the 
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organism and throw it out of adjustment, in con- 
sequence of which it will act irregularly, perhaps 
becoming for a time slightly deranged and unre- 
liable ; as when an old and well-kept violin after 
being touched by a bungler will for a time no 
longer respond to its skilled master; as a well- 
bred horse when backed by an awkward rider 
becomes restless and fidgety. 

Such a mechanism, but a thousand times more 
sensitive and exquisitely wrought than any made 
by hands, is the human brain and nervous organism. 
Behind it lies the vast ocean of Will, pressing 
onwards with resistless force, striving to project 
itself. So long as the adjustments are perfect the 
nervous current can only flow just to the extent 
that is called for by the circumstances around ; 
but should at any moment, owing to some weak- 
ness of a part, or to a shook from without, too 
much nervous force be admitted, there will be 
irregularity, perhaps an explosion, or violent jar ; 
the action will be diverted from its proper course, 
and having once gone astray will not return to its 
regular paths until time has elapsed and the parts 
have been repaired. There is, of course, no breach 
of causality ; actions still follow from the impulses ; 
but co-ordination is lacking ; they are not such as 
the mechanism is contrived to bring forth. This 
is the irregularity of conduct which we call hysteria. 
It is frequently accompanied with nervous twitch- 
ings of the Hmbs, marking the leakage of nervous 
current into imauthorized channels. When we 
consider how the artificial stimulation of one 
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nerve will cause a muscle to contract, that of 
another a gland to secrete ; how one nerve centre 
raises the temperature, another fills the urine with 
sugar, etc., etc., it is easy to understand how these 
hysterical aberrations of currents may bring forth 
the symptoms of almost any kind of disease, which 
then appears to be simulated, because no functional 
derangement can be traced. 

Two conditions are especially favourable to 
such irregularities; first, excessive force of the 
individual will ; secondly, extreme delicacy of the 
nervous constitution. This is entirely confirmed 
by experience. Hysterical subjects are not usually 
those of dull mind and feeble undecided cha- 
racter. They are more often to be found amongst 
the intellectually gifted, the heaven-storming 
geniuses, in whom the mighty will, vainly striving 
to find the vehicle of its expression, threatens to 
burst its bonds, too often, alas ! ending by break- 
ing through all control, in reckless, headstrong 
self-will defying alike the laws of God and of man, 
finally shattering the too delicate mechanism in 
the shipwreck of insanity. 

By such considerations we are led naturally to 
the remedy, which, as it lies out of the proper 
course of this treatise, I shall only touch upon 
very briefly. There are, in accordance with the 
two principal conditions, two ways of combating 
the fearful malady. The first is to remove the 
mental strain, especially to give up the town life, 
with all its mtdtitudinous, fragmentary, distracting 
nervous stimuli. The other is patient self-control. 
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The will submits to no authority except its own ; 
but it can control itself if it resolutely set itseK to 
do so. The object which men have to strive after 
is not to grasp at everything, whether within reach 
or not; but to establish a due equation between 
the will and the mechanism, that what the one 
desires the other shall be able to supply, whether 
it be much or little. Then there is inner peace, 
efficiency of the organism, harmony, grace, restful- 
ness of action, which are the summit of power. 
By regularly keeping in abeyance the distracting, 
hysterical desires, not by occasional checking, but 
by systematic mortification of them, the will itself 
at last brings forth the mechanism needed, and 
will not fan eventually to achieve all that it really 
and permanently desires. Those who suffer 
patiently are not hysterical. 

Hysteria is a disease or weakness of the mind 
itseK; the aberration which I have to speak of 
next is not properly a disease, but rather a misuse 
of the mental mechanism; I mean Sophistry, 
which has been truly called the contradictory of 
philosophy. 

Dr. Draper, in his History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe^ observes how there comes 
a period in a nation's life when, after the search 
for Truth has proved unavailing, one formula after 
another has been tried and found wanting, men's 
minds become unsettled, and they begin to doubt 
the very existence of truth. The eminent writer 
points out in very impressive words the extreme 
gravity of the crisis in the intellectual growth of 
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the nation, leading, as it inevitably must, unless 
recognized and checked, to intellectual and moral 
perdition. In its philosophical form it begins with 
the plausible and insidious axiom that every man 
is his own measure of what is true. 

We have learned that the first essential of a 
doctrine is not truth but relevancy. The doctrine 
which I have quoted is incontrovertibly true. 
Directly we rise above the simple facts of per- 
ception, scarcely a single statement can be enun- 
ciated which is not true under certain conditions, 
untrue under others; and each individual agent 
must select for himseK how he will accept it, 
having regard to the circumstances and his own 
character. In other words, he is his own criterion ; 
he is responsible for his own opinions. 

What effect can such a doctrine as this have 
upon our lives ? There can be only one, namely, 
the complete destruction of all the foundations of 
our intellectual and moral life. Each is to judge 
of the truth for himself; one man's judgment is as 
good as another's ; the eternal, absolute, universal 
Truth is a fiction of philosophy ; then away with 
it ! away with philosophy ! EeKgion is another 
lie, invented by priests ; away with them too, and 
with the thing in which they traffic ! Instead of 
Truth we will now have Opinions. Each man's 
God is himself, and no other shall he worship ! 

And so life, instead of being a resolute, enthu- 
siastic struggle for an Idea ; for a light which we 
see steadfastly burning amidst the tempest of 
avidya, a light which in its radiant beauty we love, 
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and trust to lead us always upwards, is frittered 
away in the pursuit of one bubble after another, 
any formula which at the moment we hold to be 
true, and think will bring a fleeting happiness. 

We saw in the third study that philosophy has 
to deal with Being, Cognition, and Language. In 
its next stage philosophical sophistry deals with all 
three in the same way : it denies them aU. The 
earlier doctrine was represented in Athens by 
Protagoras; the later by Gorgias, who directly 
enunciated the three theses : — 

1. Nothing exists. 

2. If anything did exist we should not know it. 

3. Even if it could exist and we could know 
it, we could not state it in words to another 
person.^ 

In modern times the doctrine of Protagoras is 
called "Freedom of Thought." The creed of the 
scientific man is called "Agnosticism." If he has 
not yet formulated it quite so categorically as 
Gorgias, it is from want rather of philosophical 
perspicacity than of conviction. 

There are some things which all know to be 
true, which no sophistry can refute; and one is 
that when philosophy and religion are gone ; when 
logic has been prostituted to serve the paltry greed 
of men, law will soon foUow. And when the 
national life has been sapped the people of a nation 
will sink into imbeciHty and folly. 

In the creed of sophistry truth is not an in- 
spiration but an inference from a syllogism, and 

1 Ritter und Preller, Eist Phil Cfraec., §§ 236-238. 
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relative. Dialectic is a game, and its end not 
truth or knowledge, but victory. Reason is made 
self-existent, and now may be seen the admirable 
efficiency of the great engine of sophistry. The 
many possible ways in which the syllogism may be 
wrongly turned — "fallacies of reasoning" — have 
been enumerated and classified sufficiently often 
by others; but there is one which from its uni- 
versal employment in positive syllogism seems to 
me to outweigh aU the rest in importance, namely, 
that known as the error of an undistributed middle 
term : — 

Every A is B, 

Every C is B, 

therefore Every C is A. 

It really is a confusion of the subject with the 
predicate in supposing them to be interchangeable. 
At first sight it is difficult to conceive how such a 
transparent device could possibly deceive any one ; 
nor could it do so if we really were in the habit of 
logically examining the statements we hear and 
utter. Sophistry is a game of skill in which we 
are all engaged, trained from earliest childhood in 
its moves, until even its conventions have become 
a second nature to us. The last appeal is to the 
will, and if society at large wishes for sophistry, 
then the convention of undistributed middle, how- 
ever flimsy it be, will be admitted to pass un- 
challenged. 

Some common instances of this form of sophis- 
tical reasoning may be worth mentioning. It very 

L 
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commonly shows itself in an accidental attribute 
being mistaken for essential, as when a person 
apes the forms and etiquette of high society, think- 
ing to pass for well-bred. A certain young man, 
being struck with the popularity of Thomas Carlyle, 
once set himseK to copy Carlyle's style of English 
prose, doing it with some aptitude, fully persuaded 
that he was writing Carlylese. One very usual 
and dangerous form is this : It is a common obser- 
vation that great minds, especially in their youth, 
while their struggle with the technical expression 
is still severe, in dissatisfaction with their environ- 
ment, give way to defiant vituperation of the world, 
mankind, and all existing institutions, as a young 
unbroken horse generally begins by kicking out 
his heels. With the truly great such querulous- 
ness is an accidental passing phase ; but the 
smaller man mistakes it for an essential mark of 
genius, and copies it that he may be thought, and 
may think himseK, clever. All these are instances 
of wrong syllogizing, resorted to to make up for 
the deficiency of real strength. 

The ambiguity and elasticity of words is an 
inexhaustible source of sophistry. A device equally 
common with the last, and, though belonging to 
a higher intellectual stratum, not one whit less 
sophistical, is that of misconstruing the words of 
an opponent. This is especially easy when the 
opponent is a party, for some of the party formulas 
and watchwords, emanating from the body of the 
people who are not skilled dialecticians, may be 
loosely expressed, and quite able to bear a 
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construction other than that intended. The device 
lies virtually in setting up a theory which no one 
ever seriously entertained in order to knock it 
down again. It is very commonly employed by 
scientific men when they turn to their favourite 
hobby, theology, and may be well studied in some 
of their writings. 

It should be remembered that no unverified 
positive reasoning (other than mathematical) is 
trustworthy. It may lead to a hypothesis, but 
not to a proved fact ; and if it ends in a categorical 
assertion, it is always sophistical. However well 
established the premisses may appear to be, the 
conclusion is unsafe, though not of course neces- 
sarily untrue. The canon of logic accepted as 
orthodox is that the conclusion is certain provided 
the premisses be true ; the right doctrine is that 
true positive premisses bring no conclusion at all ; 
some sophistical artifice must be introduced to 
arrive at any new result. A proposition may be 
perfectly true and incontrovertible in itself, but it 
does not follow that every deduction that can be 
drawn from it is true, or that every action based 
upon it is healthful. 

By one of the devices named, or by some other 
process of falsification, the skiKul reasoner is 
generally able, not only to prove practically almost 
any inference which he chooses to draw, but often 
even to make it appear like the truth to the 
vitiated mind of the hearer, steeped in false and 
sophistical logic. The principal task, therefore, of 
the sophist is to get the argument into his own 
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hands, to gain the lead, so that he may bring out 
the syllogism that he wants ; and to prevent his 
interlocutor from doing so. All the well-known 
manoeuvres of sophistry, so o^dmirBiblj persiflees in 
the first book of the Eepublic^ are directed to this 
end, and there is not one artifice of Thrasymachos 
which is not practised every day in modem social 
conversation — at the family dinner-table, in regi- 
mental messes, in the converse of lovers, in the 
play of children. Literature, art, trade, are satu- 
rated with the poison; politics are nothing else. 
The sophistry, in battle against which Plato lived 
and Socrates died, has become the breath of 
modern life. But perhaps I go too far. One 
region occurs to me into which the taint has not 
yet entered — the cricket and football fields of 
England. And so long as our English youth 
continue to be trained in the playground to say 
what they mean, to do what they are told, to 
unite together to a common end, and meet then- 
foes in straightforward and honourable strife, 
utterly despising all unfair play, meanness, spite, 
and unworthy self-interest, intent only upon doing 
the duty before them to the utmost of their power 
with joyful enthusiasm, our educational doctri- 
naires and examination committees may do their 
worst in the schoolroom. 

There is but one refuge from sophistry. When 
the syllogism fails the inspired creative Idea may 
enter, revealing the unknown, and impelHng vigor- 
ously to action. To know the Idea, moral, not 
intellectual, quahties are needed. It is not gained 
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by Eeason, but by Faith, Earnestness, Greatness 
of Soul. The sophist is essentially a little man, a 
coward; his shifts and theories and meaningless 
talk are the offspring of his fear to accept a great 
and bold impulse. But let us beware of despising 
him. The fault of sophistry lies not in the indi- 
vidual but in society, and in the false education 
which it imposes. The immortal soul breathes 
in every man ; the most abject sophist may find 
his ground ; he may yet grasp an Idea and become 
a hero. 

In the list which I will now give of sophistical 
devices, gathered by degrees from my own obser- 
vations of men and women, it will be seen how 
the immediate purpose is generally to gain the 
lead in the discourse, or else to snatch it from 
the opponent. The fault spoken of by Aristotle 
in the 6th chapter of the de Sophisticis Elenchis 
as deceiving, not only the ignorant people, but 
" even the scientific," is clearly the same as what 
I have classed as the undistributed middle term. 
Modern commentators think that it shows a 
strange want of intellectual grasp among philo- 
sophers of Aristotle's day that they should have 
been taken in by such a device; but they do 
not seem to observe that the very same argument 
is in quite common use among scientific men, as 
well as others, in our own day. When a chemist 
infers that because oxygen, air, etc., can be 
liquefied by pressure and cold, therefore hydrogen 
can perhaps be liquefied in the same way, he is 
using a syllogism with undistributed middle, and 
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it is not necessarily erroneous. The error is 
when it is supposed that this, or any other kind 
of syllogism, can prove anything positive. It can 
only indicate the way ; the proof then follows in 
the verification by actual trial. When the argu- 
ment is used with intention to deceive, it is 
sophistical. 

The sophistical tricks which I have found most 
common are : — 

1. Eidicule. It may be used in many ways; 
the grossest is when several people league together 
to laugh an opponent down {Euthedenij 276 B, D., 
etc.). Supercilious affectation of superiority, of 
pity or contempt for the opposing argument, are 
of this kind. The end may often be gained by 
putting an irresistibly comical question (" So- 
crates, have you a nurse ? "). Generally useful 
with a weak opponent, who is likely to become 
irritated, and so be misled into hasty tactical 
mistakes. 

2. Eeply with another question, instead of 
answering. Very effective. The object is to 
divert the course of the argument when it is 
becoming inconvenient, and to regain the lead. 

3. Eequiring an answer "Yes" or "No" to 
an ambiguous question (Euth.y 275 D.). De- 
manding an immediate general definition of any 
term {Repvll, 336 C). 

4. Leaving the company when hard pressed 
{RepubL, 344 D.). This is a very dangerous 
move, for it is apt to have the appearance of 
an acknowledgment of defeat ; but I have 
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sometimes seen it done •with admirable finesse, and 
it may then be very picturesque. 

6. Quoting the words of an opponent without 
the context, or with a different accent. 

6. Fastening a term which has a disparaging, 
or else a eulogistic, meaning (as the intention 
may be) on to anything, as for example the 
scientific man's use of the word "prejudice." 
An instance is the modern misuse of the word 
'^ amateur," where a person who works for love 
and not for pay is confounded with the smatterer 
and charlatan. Pohtical catch-words — " Peace 
with Honour ! " etc. — are all of this kind. 

7. Overbearing or abusive language (EepubLy 
336 C). The lowest kind of sophistry employed 
by the German press, as when an adverse notice 
of a great French artist begins by describing her 
as ** a Frankfort Jewess." 

8. Lengthy speeches. A favourite method, 
as it enables the sophist to prolong the enjoyment 
of his opponent's discomfiture. 

9. Stating the premisses only, and allowing 
the conclusion to be silently drawn by the hearer 
himself. The high art of sophistry; in skilful 
hands its power is inconceivable. The method 
of converging syllogisms may here be applied, 
and the argument continued through days, weeks, 
years, without once the conclusion being stated 
or suspected; while the sophist still retains the 
power of repudiating it if necessary. This is how 
character is undermined, and good fame ruined. 
Example : lago and Othello. 
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The list is, of course, not exhaustive; many 
sophistical devices are too subtle to be enume- 
rated. The essence of sophistry is that the true 
purpose is some other than that which appears 
in the argument; it is kept concealed, and the 
connection between it and the subject of discourse 
is only indirect, as we find it in modem life, 
whenever we pass beyond mere statement of 
verifiable fact. 



IX 

ROUTINE AND GENIUS: THE 
UNSPEAKABLE 

The frank and unreserved acceptance of the 
strictly mechanical and autokinetic character of 
the entire physical world, including the human 
brain, will clear the path of many difficulties. The 
first duty of all who are really seeking for know- 
ledge must be to understand and adopt the results 
of those who have gone before, to utilize them as 
a foundation to build upon, so far as they are 
securely established, and are not the baseless 
speculations of self-absorbed dreamers, interested 
to estabUsh a theory for its own sake. The great 
lesson which modern science declares with full 
and justifiable confidence is that throughout 
nature the web of physical causality is continuous, 
and nowhere broken; and that the human mind, 
the instrument of human action, with all its subtle 
intricacies and marvels, forms an integral part of 
its texture. This view of universal causality is 
not proved h posteriori ; many are the threads 
that have not yet been traced ; some, such as the 
phenomena of hypnotism, covering large fields, 
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and of deep importance to human affairs. It is a 
transcendental truth, and no one can read science 
at the present day without noticing how firm is 
its step along the ground of causality, and how 
fully justified is the confidence with which it 
reckons from cause to effect with absolute cer- 
tainty of arriving at its end. To ignore this, to try 
and explain away causaUty, to treat the continuity 
of the Universe as a negligible element, is to take 
away the very life's breath of metaphysics ; for 
though metaphysic does not rest, as a human 
science, upon the physical, yet it only lives for us 
in the physical ; and when writers of a philosophic 
turn, in their desire to save theology, think to 
serve it by trying to indicate some breach in the 
causal tie, some imperfection in the lovely form of 
Nature, they are deaUng a deadly blow to theology 
itself in its weakest point, namely, in its antagonism 
to science, where, since the days of Bruno and 
Galileo, it has been powerless. The most dangerous 
enemy of truthful theology is not truthful science, 
but the passion of men for miracles, as Jesus 
Christ Himself knew and said (Matt. sii. 39 ; John 
iv. 48). We need no assumptions contrary to 
common experience, but directly postulate the con- 
tinuity of all physical things as one of our most 
vital conditions. But it must be distinctly under- 
stood that the automatism of the kosmos resembles 
that of the steam engine ; it only continues so long 
as the will, which called it into being and watches 
its action, permits. The will is no part of 
creation, but is aU Creation itself ; it is present 
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everywhere and continually. It is not, like the 
vovs of Anaxagoras, a mere initial cause, once 
starting the mechanism of the Universe, like a 
wound-up clock, and leaving it to work of itself; 
but is everywhere fully, animating every action in 
causality. Without it [the action of the whole 
physical world would instantly cease ; for it is 
itself the world; what we see is only our per- 
ception. The d priori proof of the impossibility of 
perpetual motion, and consequently the proof of 
the Conservation of Energy, is that there is no will 
for perpetual .motion, but only for expenditure of 
work, or useful action. 

Let us now follow the mental process step by 
step in a familiar example. Suppose that I am in 
a new neighbourhood, and want to find my way 
across the hills to some village. My friends give 
me a series of directions, to go along a certain 
path ; at some point to turn into the valley to the 
right; at another to cross the hill to the left. 
Each of these directions is a major premiss which 
I pigeon-hole in my memory for the moment, until 
the proper minor occurs, the actual perception of 
the points named where I aru to turn. The way 
being new to me I have to keep my attention very 
carefully fixed all the time, and am fully conscious 
of each successive application of minor to major, 
*^ Turn to the right at the chalet " (major) ; " This 
is the chalet " (minor) ; " Turn here to the right " 
(conclusion), transferred to the motor mechanism, 
the will assenting. So long as the way is new to 
me my consciousness is fully engaged, and if it 
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flag, or turn to anything else, I shall go wrong, 
i.e, some needful part of the motor impulse will 
go astray and fail. But after the act has been 
repeated several times, and I know the way, the 
impulses begin to issue more and more uncon- 
sciously, until very soon I am able to find the 
way without thinking about it at all, or even 
whilst engaged in deep thought about something 
else. 

The conscious and the unconscious glide in- 
sensibly into one another, and it is evident that 
the mental processes and courses of the nervous 
currents, i.e. the movements of the machine, are 
the same in each case, since the same impressions 
have to be converted into the same actions whether 
I am conscious of them or not. Even if we sup- 
pose the higher centres of the cortex to be shunted 
off, and the main part of the process to be trans- 
ferred lower down, towards the spinal cord, still 
the general course of the action is the same, and 
the connections with the conscious centres remain 
ready to be instantly called in when required. For 
suppose a mistake to be made, or some hindrance 
to occur in the unconscious action, Le. some 
current to get into the wrong channel, or fail to 
act, as for instance if I inadvertently miss the 
road, or find it blocked. New and comparatively 
complex conditions now enter ; immediately I am 
'* all awake " ; consciousness quickly returns, and 
I make strenuous efforts to recover the lost clue : 
'^ Where is the chalet ? " When that is found the 
mechanism starts afresh by itself, and I turn my 
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mind to other things. A constant play is kept up 
between consciousness and the nervous mechanism, 
the former never entirely withdrawing its super- 
vision even when engaged elsewhere, but returning 
from time to time to see that all is working well. 
What we have here to lay stress upon is that 
ihs mechanical processes are exactly the same when 
consciousness is present as when it is absent ; all that 
the conscious will does when it interferes is to 
rearrange the currents that have become dis- 
ordered, which it does by stopping some and 
setting others in motion until the action has 
returned to its proper course. 

The unconscious working of the human 
machine — that is to say, the thoughtless, effortless 
performance of acts which have become habitual 
through constant repetition — is of the same nature 
as reflex action, although, no doubt, a very wide 
interval separates a simple reflex act, as the 
sudden withdrawal of a limb on the application 
of a stimulus, from, for example, the unconscious 
playing of a piece of music by a pianist who has 
played it a hundred times before. Both rest upon 
the principle that currents travel naturally along 
the paths of least resistance, i.e. along those where 
they have travelled before and worn a way; but 
some paths, or rather systems of co-ordinated 
paths, are much more complicated than others. 
The nature of the process of conversion is exactly 
the same in each case, and always in the form of 
major premiss, minor premiss, and conclusion ; or, 
more correctly, it is the biological process, that 
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particular form of intercellular action which is ex- 
pressed in words as a syllogism. The syllogism, 
or rather its physiological correlate, is the form of 
unconscious as it is of conscious action. The same 
mechanical laws prevail in both cases. 

The subject of unconscious Cerebration has, I 
need scarcely say, been treated of long ago by 
Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Carpenter, and others. 
But these writers never realized the full extent 
of their doctrine, owing to their having included 
as " thought " only that which is supposed to take 
place in the cerebrum, whereas, in fact, the physio- 
logical process is eventually nothing more than 
the conversion of an afferent into an efferent 
impulse, and no difference can be supposed between 
the processes of the brain and those of nerve-cells 
in other parts of the body, whether we choose to 
include these latter as " thought " or not. 

We must keep the distinction between conscious 
and unconscious active life well before us without 
drawing fast boundary lines. Most of the habitual 
acts of our lives, nearly all that concern the interior 
economy of the body, such as digestion, secretion, 
circulation of blood, etc., go on unconsciously by 
pure reflex action ; but not all reflex acts are so 
entirely unconscious as these; breathing, for ex- 
ample, may be fully conscious. But although the 
organic processes, like digestion, etc., continue un- 
consciously so long as the machinery is in order 
and working well, consciousness enters the moment 
there is any disturbance, as if calling for a re- 
arrangement of the actions, which our knowledge 
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is rarely able to effect. Besides these lower organic 
processes by far tbe greater part of the ordinary 
business of every man's life is carried on uncon- 
sciously, or sub-consciously; i.e. the entry and 
the finish are conscious, but the main course, so 
long as it continues regularly, is not ; in fact, as 
has often been remarked, a piece of work is not 
perfectly performed until it goes so entirely of 
itself that we do not require to think about it. 
All the routine of eating, dressing, walking, talking, 
is as purely mechanical as anything can possibly 
be ; we do not think of each act, excepting at 
most at the moment of commencing. The clerk 
at his figures, the dressmaker sewing, the railway 
guard with his trains,* the gardener digging, the 
carpenter sawing and planing, are all thinking of 
something else whilst they work; although each 
of their actions needs co-ordination and the nicest 
adjustment of many different forces ; the machine 
does them alone. They have been done consciously 
many times during the prentice years, and now go 
of themselves. I do not mean that the agent is 
not aware of what he is doing, but his acts are not 
directed or controlled by a conscious wUl, they go 
on of their own accord, until a stoppage occurs, 
and then full consciousness, always on the alert, 
instantly enters. And for every new account that 
is made out, every dress that has to be fitted, at 
all critical moments of the work, the will becomes 
again conscious, "the attention is entirely ab- 
sorbed.'* 

Every life demands some higher intellectual 
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work than that of mere routine. Many of those 
who are compelled to rely upon their own wits 
for a livelihood are apt to think that a " settled 
position," some quiet berth in a flourishing office, 
where business goes quite mechanically, or else 
the possession of an independent fortune, would 
give rest to their minds and relieve them of the 
necessity for original thinking. How fallacious 
this notion is those know who have tried it. New 
work has to be learned, not even the most me- 
chanical of workers can live for long without 
devising new ways, needing conscious mental 
effort which, though the same in kind and in 
form, and equally in sequence of cause and effect 
with the unconscious routine, works upon new 
material. Competition is everywhere around, 
threatening to crush the feeble; the world is 
advancing, and those who cannot keep pace with 
it perish. Were it possible to maintain life in such 
a manner that waste and repair should exactly 
balance each other, we might continue our routine 
life in comfort without a thought for more ; but 
it is not possible. The creative force always out- 
weighs the destructive ; the net outcome is growth 
in the individual, in the species evolution, and it 
is with man as with the forest tree which, failing 
to keep pace with its fellows, becomes oppressed 
and withers. The thing which decides which tree 
shall wither, which man shall fail in life, is its 
innate vitality — its indwelling will, its inspiration 
that comes we know not whence. All the new 
material is drawn from the inspiration of nature ; 
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from the eternal will of all created things. It is 
this that I would call Genius ; although the word 
is often reserved for the more brilliant and showy 
efforts of higher art, yet dispassionate reflection 
cannot fail to convince us that the humblest 
thought or act, if it be original, is as truly inspired 
as that of a Newton or a Goethe. In this lies the 
individuality of each worker, that which stamps 
his work as his own. The imconscious routine, 
although in extent by far the largest part of every 
life, is the least in ethical value ; it is not vital, 
and cannot continue to live alone. Here all minds 
are alike, producing the same action in response 
to the same impressions, while in the higher con- 
scious life each works according to the light which 
he has received, striving to make that his own, 
that through him it may illumine new fields for 
thought and action. 

And so we live in constant intercourse with 
nature. We have already learned to look upon 
every new and useful action, every fruitful dis- 
covery, however trifling, as a revelation of an 
order of things lying beyond our own, and it is 
with this that consciousness is continually engaged 
when it is able to turn away from the self-moving 
mechanical action. I must here again repeat the 
warning that the two kinds of mental attitude 
are not so definitely marked off as I have been 
obliged to represent them. There are no hard 
lines in nature; even between regions that are 
very clearly distinguishable in their general features 
there is no definite line of partition. We are not 

M 
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generally accustomed to look upon our humbler 
acts, those which do not entail conspicuous and far- 
reaching consequences, as having a transcendent 
origin. To return to our example, to speak of 
seeking the way in a strange country having any- 
thing in it which by any straining of terms could 
be called inspiration will be unintelligible to those 
who cannot conceive of inspiration otherwise than 
as a sort of Pythian madness. This is not what 
I mean. I draw my illustrations from familiar 
actions in order to show that the divine voice is 
often nearer to us than we suppose. It is true 
that if the road is easy to find an experienced 
person will follow the directions given to him quite 
mechanically. But if it be a little difficult there 
is always a large.personal element which is quite as 
important as the directions. There are some who 
always miss the road however carefuUy they follow 
the directions ; even when they have a map, and 
have been that way before, they will still fall into 
mistakes ; just as there are people who always 
commit breaches of tact in society, while others 
never go astray. Call this personal factor what 
you please, caU it aptitude, or sense of locality, 
or sympathetic understanding of country paths ; 
it is metaphysical; it lies out of the chain of 
causality, and will not be affected by any change 
in the direction given ; it is, in a modest sense, 
an inspiration. And in whatever we do this per- 
sonal factor of enthusiastic sympathy with the 
work we are engaged in is always the decisive 
factor. It is never entirely absent, not even in 
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the deadest routine ; it may be suppressed for the 
time, but it enters and gains strength as our "work 
becomes original ; and in the rare and precious 
moments when a great Idea dawns upon the mind, 
it is consciously recognized as a light from another 
world. 

We saw in a previous study that the perception 
of an object is the impulse which sets the motor 
mechanism in motion. We have now to add that 
if the action is to be original, to be something 
more than everybody knows and does, some measure 
of inspiration must be joined to the bare perception. 
The source of the inspiring Idea is metaphysical ; 
but the moment that it enters the mind it must 
clothe itself in physical form. It. will appear as 
some new method of working, a new invention, 
a witty saying, a great poem. In order that it 
may become common property and be communi- 
cated amongst mankind, it must be clothed in 
words. In aU this it suffers degradation; the 
sentence which I communicate to another does 
not adequately express the light which was revealed 
to me. And since it is to be used by men it will 
be liable to criticism, which is a negative process 
of testing the truth of a revelation. By negative 
I mean that it originates nothing itself, but may 
bring to light a contradiction between the revela- 
tion and the positive scheme of nature, if one 
exists. 

I have in the sixth chapter of my Essay on 
Culture spoken more fully of the perceptions which 
supply the data for the higher original action of 
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human life, those which relate to things not seen 
by all, but apparent to the finer vision and more 
intent contemplation of genius, and have there 
called the faculty which receives them Imagina- 
tion. I laid special stress upon the fact that 
imaginative perception is strictly objective, its 
objects as physically real as those beheld by 
common eyes. The universal tendency of common- 
place natures to throw discredit upon the intuitions 
of imagination is born of the desire not to allow 
themselves to be outstripped in cognition ; but of 
this very antagonism of inferior, i.e. more mechanical, 
less imaginative or inspired minds, springs the 
most precious confirmation of the reality of an 
inspiration ; and here the supreme importance of 
the reason, in its criticizing, purifying capacity, 
becomes evident. The sole test of the reality of 
a new discovery lies in its relevance, its utility for 
life ; in the possibility of bringing it within the 
general causal scheme, of setting it in action, so 
that it shall, in one way or another, add to the 
happiness or welfare of mankind. Not even the 
greatest can declare what he has received to be 
true sterKng metal, can know it from a false 
delusion, a dream, a fancy, until it has been brought 
to the test of universal human cognition, and the 
greatest and most earnest workers are just those 
who are most desirous of accepting the test. 
Neither a Newton nor a Goethe can be himself 
without a public to criticize, approve, and accept 
his message. It is sometimes said that revelation 
cannot be criticized. Such language is fit for 
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impostors and hypocrites only, those who require 
blind faith and destruction of the human mind for 
their credentials, who fear to have their passports 
viseed. For they suppose a God not only apart 
from the world, but out of sympathy therewith ; 
a God who has created men and given them reason 
only that they may rebel against him. Criticism 
of all revelation is a sacred duty — criticism, not 
scepticism, for the intellect, rightly employed, is 
far from being destructive to faith. How without 
criticism shall we tell the true voice of God from 
that of the false prophets abounding everywhere 
at all ages ? 

I know that this insistence upon criticism wiU 
offend many zealous hero-worshippers, and I myself 
should be the very last person in the world to say 
that the divine genius does not know what is true 
in the sphere of his own activity a thousand times 
better than the senseless public. But his knowledge 
has been gained from mankind, from sympathy 
with its deepest needs, and even the captious self- 
seeking incompetence of the press-scribbler wiU be 
welcome if amidst the rubbish he can find one 
living spark of truth, one scathing flame that will 
help to bum away the remnant of dross still cling- 
ing to his treasure. For humanity itself is Nature, 
and is nothing else than that further world from 
which his revelation came. Contempt of the public 
is not the mark of the highest, but of secdnd and 
third rate minds; of those who love themselves 
rather than the message entrusted to thefr care. 
And as the inspiration of the artist, no less than 
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that of the humbler worker, is derived from man- 
kind, so to mankind is his last appeal — not to the 
frivolous fleeting thoughts of the hack scribbler 
who writes because he is paid to write something ; 
not to the formulas and party watch- words of sects, 
but to the lucid truth of the purely human, to the 
Idea of humanity which changes not but endures 
for ever, belongs to no country or age, and may 
be read through all history from the hoary inscrip- 
tions of Egypt and the sublime lispings of the 
Vedas down to the dramas and writings of the 
greatest and truest of all inspired workers that 
have lived — Eichard Wagner. 

This higher perception, for which we will retain 
the word Imagination, is unspeakable. The proper 
seat of language is the lower, mechanical, and in 
the main unconscious thought. Language con- 
sists of words; and before it can be a means of 
expression between one individual and another it 
must become current ; the words must be generally 
understood by all to whom they are addressed, 
and the things and relations which they represent 
must be common property. When a new per- 
ception is gained it may indeed be ticketed with 
a name, but this is not yet language ; before it can 
be used as an instrument for communicating the 
impression of the thing or relation to other people, 
they must know what it means; the perception 
must be habitual and familiar ; it must have 
entered more or less into the range of the lower 
routine life. No truth in the world is more certain 
or more fully acknowledged than that the higher 
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thoughts of human Imagination cannot be ade- 
quately expressed by words in their literal technical 
senses. Technical language, with its rigid defini- 
tions, parting o£f the phenomena of nature into 
exactly defined compartments, is serviceable during 
the stage of enquiry and learning, and in all 
practical aJBEairs, but it is destructive of higher 
thought, and fails the moment that we pass beyond 
routine ; it cannot express the subtle perceptions 
and phases which form the most essential thing in 
every scientific enquiry, because they are just what 
is new in the enquiry, just that part of it which 
has not been appropriated by mankind at large, 
and yet remains to be conquered. Original thought 
is speechless ; once its proper words are found, the 
originality is gone ; its inspiration, its conscious 
life in an individual human mind is lost, and it 
begins to take its place in the dead mechanical 
routine of which the bulk of our lives consists. 
Positive language, except it be for instruction, 
expresses not our thoughts but our sophisms. 

We may now say why men often refuse to 
abandon their views when refuted by valid logic ; 
for we have now gained an insight into the real 
nature and value of all book philosophy, doctrines, 
and scientific formulas. They may be true ; they 
may be useful for many purposes ; but they never can 
be living, never adequate expressions of that which 
they are intended to express; and, as is amply 
proved by the experience of every one who has 
read much, often confuse the real expression quite 
as much as they render it intelligible. The words 
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may be refuted, because they are not the thought 
itself; nor can it be learned from the words alone. 
You must think out the thought, live it yourself 
before you can really grasp it. Dialectic is bound 
to words, and suffers accordingly from the tram- 
mels which they impose. May not thoughts of 
this kind have been in the mind of that artful 
deceiver Socrates when he refused to write, when 
all his talk was banter, but his life in its artistic 
action told a nobler truth than that of any 
philosophy ? 

Language within the region of the lower routine 
life is of course in no way checked, but rather 
intensified and exalted by the new inspirations 
flowing in. Each individual machine or agent is 
part of a community, his action is effective only 
when strictly subordinated to that of the larger 
unit. Some vehicle of communication is needed 
between the lower units, the individuals amongst 
themselves, for the sake of their common action. 
Here is the proper sphere of positive assertion; 
here, in the direct communication of perceptions 
by means of words, language can live and thrive, 
without being necessarily degraded into sophistry. 
It here forms an integral part of the great causal 
machine, a link in its course essential to the 
efficient action of human corporate life. Its special 
function is to unite the numerous centres of action, 
the subordinate mechanisms together, that they 
may work with united effort as one body. With 
animals this bond is wanting ; their simpler needs 
do not require combined action in the same degree. 
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Yet gregarious animals contrive to act in perfect 
unity with each other. Most instructive and in- 
teresting lessons are to be gained by watching 
their habits and observing how the end is achieved 
without any medium of language. A dog can con- 
vey his emotions more vividly than a man ; because 
he commits no sophistries, tells no lies. Watch 
a flock of geese waddling down a country lane, 
mark how every change in movement is performed 
simultaneously by each. There is not one that 
starts it for the others to follow ; no disputes for 
precedence or leadership arise ; none are needed, 
for all move together in one body, doing without 
effort and perfectly what the human being with 
the aid of language takes long and laborious drill 
to acquire. Still more beautiful and impressive 
are the movements of wild birds in their flight. 
If an enemy appear within sight, in an instant the 
entire flight, careering at a hundred feet a second, 
will swerve and change its course with such 
accurate co-ordination of the movements that its 
figure is not even disturbed, but remains just as it 
was before. I have never been able to view this 
beautiful sight without a thrill of delight at the 
superiority of nature's methods over those of man, 
or without the Unity of Will coming vividly before 
me as it could never be brought by words. 

The proper value of language is therefore very 
clearly laid down. Within the sphere of routine 
positive language has a distinct function assigned 
to it, but towards the higher life of inspiration it can 
only be critical, i.e. negative ; or else sophistical. 
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It does not always follow that sophistical 
language is necessarily false ; but it is insecure, 
and we must meet it with reserve and mistrust, 
remembering that from the very nature of things 
the words cannot bear their Kteral meanings, but 
must be construed figuratively until our interpreta- 
tion can be tested by such facts as are attainable. 
Then indeed they may even be useful for higher 
thought, but the course of philosophy has always 
in Europe been the precise opposite of this. In 
philosophic controversy rigid adherence to the 
literal meanings of words is the first rule insisted 
upon. The thought in consequence comes to be 
ruled by the words, and has to be trimmed and 
robbed of its purity to be brought into the region 
covered by its verbal subject and predicate ; until, 
in accordance with a well-known mental principle, 
men will at last believe that which they constantly 
assert, and the thought in its corrupt distorted 
form comes to be believed. Thus is occasioned 
a strange contradiction to the observed facts of 
nature ; for men do not act upon their speculative 
doctrines. If we are to accept the stated doctrines 
of men as their real beliefs, then we must perforce 
acknowledge that the human mind does not con- 
trol human action, but that there is here a breach 
in the scheme of causality, the mind existing by 
itself and for itself alone. Were this so nothing 
more would be needed to bring philosophy into 
discredit and to justify license in every form. But 
it is not so ; the reason why speculative thought 
seems to have no influence upon our actions is that 
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what we call our thoughts are not what we really 
think; they are debased by language. 

I wish to be understood rightly. The real 
doctrine existing in the mind, the universal con- 
cept or Ideagathered from the totahtyof experience, 
the inspiration drawn from the metaphysical world 
— for both mean the same thing — does very power- 
fully rule the action of our lives ; but the verbal 
expression is a secondary product, a very imperfect 
representation thereof, and always misleading. 
Logic exalts this secondary verbal expression to 
the position of sovereign ruler of thought, by 
studying and emphasizing the words, instead of 
using the verbal form as a step, first as a critical 
canon, then as a support to help the mind to 
understanding by sympathy, the only channel by 
which an Idea can be fully understood or com- 
municated. The impulse, the objective impression 
of a relation in the outer world, enters the mind to 
be, as it were, passed in review before the entire 
life-experience of the individual subject, plunged 
into Infinity, to emerge again as an action. Of 
what it undergoes in the mind the individual 
subject may be partly conscious, if he attend very 
closely, and have natural aptitude for introspection, 
sharpened by practice and training ; but he cannot 
express it, because the mind is not a machine 
adapted to such expression; its proper function 
is not speculation, but action. The investigation 
of the proper and improper employment of language 
will form the subject of the two following studies. 
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DEFINITION AND THE CRITERION OF 
TRUTH 

For thousands of years philosophy has continued 
the search for a criterion of truth -without finding. 
' The concept of truth is inseparable from that of 
language ; it is the truth of a verbal subject 
and predicate. Yet how little language cares for 
abstract truth may be judged from its only pro- 
viding one copula for accidental, passing relations, 
and for those which are essential and enduring : 
*' a bird is flying past," '' water is a liquid ; " where 
the copula bears quite a different meaning in 
each case. 

We have made verbal logic our master; to 
speak or act " illogically " is a reproach, and acts 
are constantly condemned as ''illogical." In the 
strictest sense, no act can ever be illogical, because 
the primary cannot be judged by what is secondary ; 
none may be tried but by his peers. Moreover, 
the supreme authority of logic is contradicted by 
experience ; for wherever the natural human im- 
pulses are kept in subjection to strict intellectual 
reasoning, the character is felt to be lifeless, the 
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actions meaningless; the warm breath of living 
humanity is wanting. Such a man wins neither 
our love nor our respect, but is rightly mistrusted 
as a sophist. Every theory of logic that I have 
studied treats the desires of men, human nature 
itself, as an influence disturbing to the intellectual 
process, as something which contaminates the 
logical purity. Let us go to the fountain-head 
of modern thought. Kant observes that no force 
can deviate from the essential laws of its own 
nature ; yet he is forced to acknowledge that the 
inferences of the mind are not always in accordance 
with the truth ; whence it follows that if the mind 
is a mechanism for discovering truth, it does not 
act according to its own essential laws. To meet 
this, after the usual manner of philosophy, he 
introduces a new technicality. Sensibility, some- 
thing which possesses the power of moving the 
mind to substitute Delusion for Truth.^ This 
does not explain, but greatly enhances the difficulty, 
for it is upon Sensibility that reason must in the 
end fall back as its own condition. All becomes 
clear if we remember that the purpose of the 
mental process is not truth, but action; logical' 
truth is a mere by-product. The springs of life 
are not intellectual, but moral ; we need a criterion, 
not of truth, but of action. The cry for truth, 
as we hear it both from theology and from science, 
is whoUy a move in the game for supremacy. I 
do not find that men care very much for truth in 
itself, apart from the word. If I have made a 

1 Werhe, Hartenstein, viii, p. 54. 
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powerful enemy by means of malicious slander, 
I shall not regain Ms favour by proving that I 
spoke truth. 

I trust that no reader will misinterpret my 
words into an argument for untruth telling. 
Would that any words of mine could help, how- 
ever feebly, to turn men from lies to seek the 
truth ! In the world, as I know it, I cannot find 
much love for truth itself, but only for the talk 
about it; and I wish that it may be understood 
and followed for its own sake. At the same time, 
I think it would be well if, in the meanwhile, and 
until we know its meaning, the word " lie " and its 
derivatives could be prohibited from our language. 
It is in very common use, but is a very dangerous 
edge-tool when its meaning is not understood. 
Nor do I wish to disparage language. True 
language means right adaptation of the most 
powerful instrument that we possess, pure material 
for thought. Even impure material may be useful, 
if we know it to be impure ; but when we try to 
pass impure material for pure, there is great danger. 
This is the sophistry perpetually and systematically 
imposed upon us by the logic of modem science. 
Let it not be supposed that these matters are of 
trifling moment. Were nothing more than an 
academical theory at stake, logic might well be 
left in the hands of professors. But the govern- 
ment of our thought is the government of our 
lives, and if the head is unsound, the entire body 
will suffer. **If a philosopher must needs have 
his rattles and playthings," says James Beattie, 
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"let him have them; only, for his own sake and 
for the sake of his neighbours, I would advise 
that edge-tools and other dangerous instruments 
of amusement be kept out of his reach." It is 
quite time that the public at large should know 
whither we are driving under the pilotage of our 
intellectual leaders, what is the real Idrift of 
modern philosophy ; should realize that the entire 
foundation of speculative science is falsehood, 
artfully hidden by a logical method admirably 
adapted to uphold the rule of words. It has 
spread through all our modern life, making it 
false, unnatural, selfish, in a word — sophistical. 

With regard to the theory of Logic, which 
some have sneered at me for daring to impeach, 
lest it should be supposed that the charges against 
it are brought only by popular writers and un- 
academical amateurs, I will quote the words of a 
high authority, himself a Professor of Logic. Dr. 
Adamson writes in vol. xiv. p. 783 of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica^ with reference to the more exten- 
sive recent*works on logic, that " while the matters 
treated show a slight similarity . . . the diversity 
in mode of treatment is so great that it would be 
impossible to select by comparison and criticism 
a certain body of theorems and methods and assign 
to them the title of logic. ... In tone, in method, 
in aim, in fundamental principles, in extent of field, 
they diverge so widely as to appear, not so many 
different expositions of the same science, but so 
many different sciences. In short, looking to the 
chaotic state of logical text-books at the present 
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time, one would be inclined to say that there does 
not exist anywhere a recognized, currently received 
body of speculations to which the title logic can 
be unambiguously assigned, and that we must 
therefore resign the hope of attaining by any 
empirical consideration of the received doctrine a 
precise determination of the nature and limits of 
logical theory." No words of mine could add to 
the force of this crushing irony upon the science 
which only exists by virtue of strict definitions. 

Matters being thus, it would be hopeless for 
me to attempt refutation of any particular logical 
doctrines. I should immediately be met with the 
answer that not this, but some other doctrine was 
the true one. All the discussions which fill our 
text-books I regard as mere dialectical subtleties. 
For my purpose it is enough that the demand is 
constantly made that speculative knowledge should 
be " based upon reason," which implies that reason 
is competent to serve as a foundation for knowledge. 

To begin with, let it clearly be recognized that 
; every process of the mind within itseK, and apart 
from its inter-communication with the outer world, 
every act of the reason, is syllogistic. To reason 
is to syllogize. " Whatever cannot be reduced to 
syllogism," says Whateley, "is not reasoning." 
Language, in so far as it is scientific and demon- 
strative, is a tangle of syllogisms, and it is easy, 
when the rhetorical superfluities have been stripped 
away, to disengage and lay them out as premisses 
and conclusion. This is true of all discourse. 

Next, it must be observed that the physiological 
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processes themselves are hidden •within the brain ; 
we can only study thought through its shadow, 
language. From this alone it is evident that 
every logical theory must be inadequate, since the 
processes we describe are not the real processes, 
but only copies- 

The starting-point of reason is experience, or 
observation of some apparent fact in causality. 
The object of perception, named A, is a con- 
catenation of perceivable attributes and relations : 
Z, m, w, 0, etc., the term relation being here under- 
stood, in the widest possible sense, to include every 
kind of property cognizable by the perception. 
The equation A=l + m + n + o, etc., when ex- 
pressed in words, for communication to other minds, 
is the definition of A, and is simply an assertion 
that I mean to call that group, whenever it occurs, 
shortly : " A " ; it then becomes a unit, a brick in 
my logical edifice. 

I farther notice that the group which I have 
denoted by A is always {ie. always has been, so 
far as I have observed hitherto) joined with 
another attribute, ^. My perception being limited 
to the present and the past I can only say that a: 
and A always have been conjoined, not that they 
always will be in the future ; it is quite possible 
(at least neither reason nor perception can tell me 
anything positive to the contrary) that some day a 
case of A will occur alone. With the attributes 
I, m, n, Oy etc., it is different ; they must always be 
present because the totahty of them is the very 
definition of A ; if any were wanting it would not 

N 
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be an "A," i.e. I should not call it A, but find 
some other name for it. But this is a mere matter 
of words. 

Statements of the form A is Z, A is m, etc., are 
called analytical, and each may be described as an 
extract from the definition of A. Arguments from 
such premisses, however complex, are a mere 
repetition of the first predication, or of a portion 
thereof, in new words; they are purely verbal. 
The other kind of proposition, that which unites 
the subject with something new, leads to syntheti- 
cal arguments ; they are, as I have said, uncertain 
as regards the future, but they possess one very 
important advantage for our thought; having 
always hitherto seen A in conjunction with a?, the 
mind is led, on its reappearance, again to look 
for ^, which may thus sometimes be detected, 
and its presence verified, when otherwise it would 
have been overlooked. It is not a proof but an 
indication. 

/ The active business of life consists in shaping 
the future out of the past, and what has just been 
described logically is the application of experience 
to life. Past experience does not show what will 
happen in the future ; but it affords many an in- 
dication, many a hint of what may be expected. 
The logical syllogism : A is always conjoined with 
^ ; here is a case of A ; therefore we may expect 
X is the form of all reasoning, deductive as 
well as inductive. The degree of probability is 
very varying; in some cases the indications, 
especially when several converge together, may 
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be so strong as to amount to almost practical 
certainty. 

The attributes, Z, m, n, etc., which made up the 
concept may be anything perceivable. We are here 
only attending to namable things, but it must not 
be forgotten that many of the attributes perceived 
are too subtle to receive names. The word *' A" 
is therefore a very imperfect representation of the 
concept. The mind's faculty of apprehending and 
fixing such groupings of attributes as they occur is 
called in the widest sense Imagination; that of 
storing and recalling them upon after occasions is 
Memory. The object of my representing the unit 
l+m+n, etc., by a conventional articulate sign, the 
word A, was that it might be communicated to the 
companions of my social life. For the direct at- 
tainment of my own individual ends the word was 
not required, and animals contrive to fulfil their 
desires, often far more perfectly than we do, with- 
out speech ; language is not a component part of 
thought, but a derivative, secondary product. As 
an aid to the mind the device of labelling each 
concept is, it is true, of inestimable value, since it 
provides a resting-place for thought at each stage ; 
but its main use is in enabling the individual 
mind to unite its labours with those of others ; and 
as two heads are better than one, so must the 
united efforts of millions be incomparably more 
powerful than those of a single brain ; hence the 
vast power of the human intellect compared with 
that of the speechless beast. 

In synthetical argument from visible relations 
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the things spoken of are capable of being produced, 
and the statements about them tested ; with the 
living object before it the mind cannot well go 
wrong, since any mistake will at once be rectified. 
But in analytical argument, rooted as it is in a 
verbal expression, there is very great danger of 
error. For groups may be constructed artificially, 
and a semblance of reality imparted by means of 
the name. The mind in search of a concept 
selects from among all the attributes given in its 
experience such as will fit together, and combines 
them skilfully into a compact aggregate in such a 
way as to have all the appearance of a real per- 
ception. The group can then be manipulated and 
syllogized with precisely like a real concept of 
experience. For direct practical ends it is barren, 
because the only thing which inspires life into the 
organism, perceptible reality, is wanting; its place 
is only in sophistry. Such an Ensfictum is a mere 
counter for calculation, without the substance of 
true coin. *' We create Artefacta," says Professor 
Forel, " artificial compartments, limits unknown 
to nature, build in the air edifices, and at last 
worship them as our scientific idols, to which we 
crowd, even while they threaten destruction to the 
tree of knowledge." ^ 

^ Gehim und Seele, My purpose in quoting, here and generally, is 
to show that all the premisses which I require are admitted by thoughtful 
writers. I do not wish to convey that " artefacta, " are pectdiar to scien- 
tific men ; only they are more important with such, because of the power 
which science wields. But when in connection with a kindred error a 
scientific writer informs us that *' in the case of persons engaged in scien- 
tific pursuits it does little harm^"* I can only reply that such a bold claim 
to privilege has rarely been excelled even by a theologian. 
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It is scarcely possible for those who have not 
given much critical attention to modern science 
to realize the full extent to which the pernicious 
habit of reasoning from fictitious concepts flourishes 
even among the foremost thinkers, and especially 
among the academic classes within the domain of 
certain sciences. Such a condition of speculative 
thought could only have become possible in the 
complete absence of clear ideas about logic. I 
shall give instances presently ; first we must 
understand very distinctly what is meant, that 
there may be no doubt or mistake in the recog- 
nition of the evil. Wherever thought or action 
has withdrawn itself from the recognizable realities 
of nature there is such a pseudo-concept or arte- 
factum. The resulting discourse is like a person 
keeping accounts for their own sake alone, i.e. 
without any desire to regulate his expenditure, or 
to judge of his finances from the information 
which they afford. There exists an unfailing test 
by which pseudo-concepts may always be detected, 
in the extreme dulness and barrenness of the argu- 
ment, felt at once, owing to the absence of living 
inspiration. How many of our scientific utterances 
would disappear if readers and hearers always 
remembered that the moment science becomes 
dull it is false ! 

Even a mind so penetrating and lofty as that 
of Blaise Pascal contemplates the possibility: 
" de n employer aucun terme dont on rieilt auparavant 
expliquS nettement le sens ; " and " de navancer jamais 
aueune proposition qu'on ne dSmontrdt par des verites 
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dSjd connues,^^ i.e. of defining all the terms, and 
proving all the propositions, without for a moment 
seeming to suspect that such an attempt would 
effectually put a stop to all speculative discourse. 
Perhaps there are some who think that to define 
each term of our model predication, l, m, n, etc., 
is a very simple matter, and is generally dispensed 
with because the definitions are obvious. Let those 
who think so try it. Every definition is a step from 
the known towards the unknown ; whoever doubts 
this need only examine a theoretical book upon 
any subject that he pleases to convince himself 
that it is, and must be so, directly we pass away 
from visible things. If our purpose in definition 
is merely to settle what the thing is that is being 
spoken about, the best way would be to produce 
it ; then it would be known ; with the thing bodily 
before us every statement about it could be veri- 
fied. This, which logical writers contemptuously 
call *' pointing with the finger '* is not admitted as 
a mode of definition. Of course not ; for logic is 
a science of words, not of things. It is, never- 
theless, the only legitimate kind of definition for 
knowledge ; all others are only makeshifts. Words 
must, in the end, always return upon themselves. 
What is snow ? Water frozen into clusters of 
small white crystals. What is "white"? The 
colour of snow. To that we must return in the 
end, if not in every case at once. 

For a definition is a classification narrowed 
down. Instead of enumerating all the attri- 
butes connoted, I may shorten the process by 
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comprehending many in one class name, and adding 
the differentia or specific attribute of the thing 
intended. The class itself, and the differentia 
again require definition by being ranged in classes 
still higher and more embracing, and the process 
must be continued until we arrive at a Summum 
Ensj which is self-existent, and cannot be further 
classified. Here, however, we have reached those 
realms where no words can enter, and must per- 
force either retrace our steps around an identical 
proposition, or leave the definition imperfect. 
This is really what is done, as I will show; the 
stock example will do very well. 

"Man" is defined as animal bipeSy or animal 
rationale^ these being supposed to express him fully, 
his Ens. But they do not ; one excludes all men 
who have lost a limb, the other all who have lost 
their reason. The second definition is peculiarly 
interesting because logicians are always assuring 
us that men seldom reason properly ; so the reader 
may find out, if he can, what is the true definition 
of homo sapiens. 

The first definition leaves two terms — "animal " 
and "foot" — yet to be defined, instead of the 
initial one. To define either without involving 
the terms of the other or of " man," will prove 
extremely diflScult. We should have to bring 
in abstruse facts of natural history and anatomy, 
which must themselves again be defined, and 
so on. Either we must return to the point 
whence we started and define by the definanda^ or 
retire farther and farther into the realms of the 
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unknown. In positive science this difficulty is 
avoided, because, with the object before us, each 
step can be verified. But in speculation the con- 
cepts have to be artificially constructed. They 
represent, not any attributes actually found in 
nature as objective realities, but arbitrary group- 
ings in the mind of the speaker; and this is 
equally true, whether they be in their nature 
physical and actual, only hidden from us owing 
to the limitations of our senses, or ethical and 
spiritual. Such argument is necessarily analytical 
and purely verbal ; the mind is led by the seductive 
subtlety of syllogism, to believe that to be true 
which never can be known. Now, all practical 
application of logic to actual life is in some degree 
speculative, because we cannot say whether the 
data of the past from which we argue are the same 
as those of the future in which the conclusion for 
action Hes. Hence all acts that rest upon an 
intellectual foundation are fallible. To gain a 
secure footing we must find data which do not 
change ; these are moral truths. 

In a definition subject and predicate are inter- 
changeable. Let us for shortness write S for 
I + m + rij etc. ; our equation will then become 
A = s. In mathematics this may be inverted to 
S = A, and will still hold good, but in logic only 
when the equation is definition, or naming, i.e. 
wh^i S is a definite group of attributes, and A 
is a word which, it is said, shall denote that ^roup 
and nothing else. For then, and only then, do we 
know that each fully covers the other, and that the 
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two are really identical. Otherwise, that is when 
A is understood as denoting an existing thing, it 
is a classification, as, for example, " man is an 
animal." It may then happen, and very often 
does, that the group s is associated with some 
other group of such importance that we should 
never think of calling it A any longer ; or some 
of the defining attributes may be wanting, while 
yet we call it A. We see that no final definition 
of any thing is possible; all definitions are only\ 
temporary makeshifts, and instead of trying to, 
make them rigid and unalterable we should always ' 
be ready to give them up when necessary. 

In practice another point has to be observed. 
Just as the thing denoted by A was found to 
possess many other qualities than those which 
were at first apparent, so will the word A, in the 
organism of language, have many other connota- 
tions besides the attributes of the object. From 
the very commencement the word has been chosen 
so as to further the end in view, and many foreign 
ideas may then be foisted in. Theory, as laid down 
in logical text-books, requires that any term which 
is ambiguous must be defined, assuming it to be a 
very simple process. Is it ever done ? Could it 
ever be done when every term is always ambigu- 
ous, and it is impossible that disputants holding 
divergent views should ever agree about any 
definition ? When there is dispute the definition 
is never expressed ; it is tacit, and the word is 
so selected that the argument may proceed analyti- 
cally from the assumed connotation. Men speak of 
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" freedom" or " license," of " firmness of purpose " 
or '^ obstinacy," of " inspiration " or of " prejudice," 
of ** scholarly learning" or of "pedantry," of 
''nature" or ''miracle," "faith" or "supersti- 
tion," according to the purpose in view, whether 
they wish to praise or blame. The best examples 
of this form of sophistry are to be found in the 
particular direction of thought which happens to 
be in vogue at any epoch. The attacks of modern 
Rationalism upon the doctrines of the various 
Christian churches and sects seldom if ever touch 
the doctrines in their purest form, as laid down by 
their great founders, but only the more debased 
form as they exist in the minds of later disciples 
and epigoni. The doctrine, i.e. the definition, is 
chosen to suit the argument. Of words which are 
constantly on the lips of scientific rationalists, 
although their connotation is very variable, I will 
only mention " Law," " Belief," " Eeason " ; others, 
such as "Freedom," are negative and relative 
(freedom /rom something), but are regularly treated 
as positive and absolute ; while words altogether 
incapable of definition are : "Prejudice," " Super- 
stition," " Miracle," " Consciousness," " Matter." 
For example, scientific rationalism insists upon 
our not believing in miracles ; but if, as an 
ardent lover of science, I ask what this thing 
is which I am forbidden to believe in, it cannot 
answer. 

In the purely speculative search for abstract 
truth there is no ostensible action in view; yet 
without an action in view the thought cannot by 
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any possibility proceed. How is this to be recon- 
ciled ? Only by recognizing that the end sought 
after is concealed. The argument tends, or seems 
to tend, towards the establishment of a truth ; 
whenever I am in possession of a truth, or can 
indicate the way to its discovery, or seem to do 
so, I hold pro tanto an authority over the person 
whom I am addressing, and the gaining of authority 
over the minds of others is the true purpose of the 
sophistical discussion. Its results are not truths, 
but mere verbal predications ; words within words, 
all resting upon definitions which again themselves 
are words. Accordingly we find the vast mass 
of modern philosophical writing marked by two 
quahties. In addition to its unspeakable dullness 
it bristles with technicalities, diflScult because they 
represent nothing, and most effective when they 
are most difficult, because they induce a tendency 
in the naive student to feel very keenly his own 
inferiority ; secondly, we find the necessity of rigid , 
definitions strictly insisted upon in theory, but ' 
neglected in practice, that the words may do duty 
only within hard-and-fast boundaries. I do not, of 
course, mean that this purpose of enslaving other 
minds is conscious and deliberate. Our real motives 
are not always those which we avow to ourselves. 

In real science no definitions at all are required, 
except in so far as is needed to make it clear what 
the thing is that is being spoken about. Darwin 
does not begin his great work by defining a species. 
On the contrary, he shows rather convincingly in 
the Descent of Man (ch. vii.) that it cannot be 
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defined. I do not remember a single writer of 
the first rank who observes Pascal's rule. Mathe- 
maticians, of course, I except, and also Spinoza, 
who affects a mathematical form of demonstration. 
I am perfectly well aware that the absence of 
a substantial basis for demonstrative logic has 
been felt and acknowledged by many. It would 
be easy to bring texts to show that I have advanced 
nothing in my criticisms which logicians have not 
themselves asserted many times. But there the 
matter is left, and the false method of arguing 
from empty definitions continues as before. When 
Kant tells ns that logic is not an Organon for the 
extension of knowledge, that its business is only 
to judge and criticize,^ he is saying in short and 
clear words what I have said more at length ; but 
he, and with him the entire philosophical world, 
have failed to notice how this cuts away the root 
from all speculative philosophy, in which the logical 
reason is avowedly put forward, not only as an 
organon, an instrument, but even as a basis of 
knowledge. Instead of fairly recognizing a truth 
of vital moment, philosophers have hidden it under 
technicalities and verbal definitions ; I need only 
instance the strained and unnatural meanings 
affixed to the words Verstand and Vernunft by 
Kant himself. As to the danger inherent in the 
use of words, Mill has given an amusing example 
in his well-known demonstration from true pre- 
misses by "an unexceptional syllogism " that 
*' some serpents breathe fire." I need not here 

^ WerkCf Ed. Hartenstein, viii. p. 13. 
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criticize his explanation, which, however far- 
fetched and unconvincing, shows a right apprecia- 
tion of the truth, because no modern logician is 
likely to deny that the initial data of every sorites 
must be drawn from observed and existing facts. 
My complaint is that this vital rule is not insisted 
upon or [followed ; that empty definitions are still 
put forward, and syllogisms drawn from them 
" into the blue ; " that in the chase for truth the 
equally important objects of relevancy and logical 
perspective are ignored ; that amid lengthy discus- 
sions of subtle distinctions devoid of all practical 
import the foundations that support the whole are 
overlooked, and left insecure. Above all, that the 
distinction has been neglected between positive 
and negative ; that the negative and critical atti- 
tude which logic has maintained during the past 
two hundred years, and endeavoured to pass for 
positive philosophy, has obscured the only real 
source of positive knowledge — Inspiration. It 
would be useless to multiply examples of the 
contradictions and illogicalities of logical theory, 
which may be gathered in multitudes from any 
modern text-book. They are of course not all of 
the same kind, but take different forms according 
to the standpoint ; the method of overcoming and 
explaining them away by obscuring the real issue 
under a blinding discharge of technicalities is 
common to aU. They may aU be traced to the 
estrangement of philosophy from daily life; the 
philosopher will not verify his results by human 
nature itself, but treats the vulgar herd as 
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something contemptible, and unworthy of his cog- 
nizance. The result is ruin of philosophy and of 
mankind ; it is only too patent. The human mind 
must have positive nourishment. Inspiration 
cannot be destroyed, but it may be degraded. 
The negative formulas of Rationalism do not touch 
the hearts of men, and since the competent and 
learned have neglected their trust, and, following 
their own individual ends, refuse the food which 
it is their duty to provide, their place has been 
taken by others. Lured by the pernicious doctrine 
of freedom, men have turned to feeble, hysterical 
dreamers and impostors. We do not find — in 
London, for example — the public flocking to the 
various EationaKst, Ethical, and other societies 
which profess to take up their footing upon science. 
But the congregations of Theosophists, Christian 
Scientists, and the rest of the occultist host, are 
crowded. 

To the instinctive feeling of logicians of the 
need for some stable basis, some starting-point for 
the syllogistic chain, we owe all such metaphysical 
notions as those of Ens, Substancey and the like. 
The notion of logical deductions from rigid defini- 
tions originated with one writer — Euclid.^ The 
infallible methods of pure geometry set men in 
search of similar infallible methods for all logic. 
No wonder the search was keen, for he who dis- 
covered a secret applicable to the things of human 

1 I have not forgotten that Euclid wrote after the theory of logic had 
been fixed, but am only using his name as the familiar representative of a 
certain school. 
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life as the theorem of the three squares is to 
problems of geometry would, so long as he held 
it, be almighty ; it would be an Alberich's ring, 
conferring power over all created things. The 
mistake was gross; for even before Kant had 
written his Transcendentale Aesthetik, it might have 
been noticed that geometry held quite a different 
ground to the objective sciences, since its results 
always proved trustworthy. Now we know that 
space is only a form of the perceiving mind, con- 
stituting a kosmos of its own, independent of 
objectivity; but still writers continue to support 
their logical theories by illustrations drawn from 
geometry, believing, in spite of all evidence, that 
the same infallibility is possible. 

The investigation of the pure Ens in itself, we 
are told, is the subject of Ontology. This is im- 
possible. How are we to investigate^ i.e. determine 
in words, something which cannot be defined, 
being itself the starting-point of all definition? 
We have coined a word; but we can attach no 
positive predicate to " Ens in itself" as a subject, 
and without a predicate there is no language. It 
is quite in the way of Western philosophy to mis- 
take the creation of a word for the discovery of a 
reality. I say purposely Western, because Eastern 
philosophy is in marked contrast, and when the 
Hindu wished to find a word for the same thing. 
Being in itself, he, with the boldness and unerring 
certainty of step which mark the master, chose 
the famOiar personal pronoun *^ Self," and said, 
'' Being is Self," whence a complete and liviug 
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world of philosophy sprang at once into existence. 
Literary writers afterwards commented upon the 
thought, but not even the great ^'aiikarliHrya 
himself ever went, or professed to go, beyond the 
simple revelation : tat-tvam-asi, the world is Thy- 
self. With us a contrary course is followed; 
philosophy assumes as its first duty the task of 
destroying all the thought of our intellectual fore- 
fathers, the early Christian Church and the Jews, 
because it does not fit into our vocabulary. 

The summa premissay the all-governing laws of 
logic which were to take the place of Euclid's 
axioms, were believed to have been found in the 
so-called Laws of Thought, those of Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. Not to be 
wearisome, I will only consider the most funda- 
mental one of the three, that of Contradiction : 
Nothing can both be and not be at once ; or otherwise. 
Contradictories cannot be predicated of the same subject 
at the same moment. It is said, on very high 
authority, to have been denied by Herakleitos. I 
must, with all reverence, express my doubt that 
Herakleitos ever denied it ; I cannot believe that 
he, living before logic was invented, would have 
thought it worth his while to do so. What peculiar 
meaning the law may have with regard to non- 
existent things I do not know ; we will here only 
consider those really given in our knowledge. 

A naturalist once said to Dr. Carpenter, with 
regard to classification : "It is very easy to deal 
with the white and the black ; the difficulty is 
with the grey." Supplement this with the fact, 
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well known to all artists, that nothing is either 
real white or real black, but some colour^ i.e. some- 
thing intermediate, the greater number of things 
lying near the middle region, and the difficulty of 
classification and reasoning will become evident. 

Black and white are undeniable contradictories 
(black = not-white ; white = not-black) ; two sup- 
positions are possible. Either : — 

1. Black and white are both positive. Grey 
will then be a mixture of the two positives, with 
more of one or of the other, according to the 
shade. Every grey surface, and therefore by im- 
phcation every surface, presents a breach of the 
law of Contradiction ; it is both white and black. 
Or else : — 

2. White is a positive impression, black its 
negative, namely, the absence of white. This is the 
view of most modern opticians, white meaning the 
reflection of all the rays of the spectrum, black 
the reflection of none, while all colours, together 
with grey, are intermediate, reflecting some only. 
Everything is white, only nothing perfectly. The 
law of Contradiction falls to the ground, since 
there is only one thing, white, and its contradic- 
tory is — nothing. White both is — for some white 
there is ; and also is notj for a part is not the whole. 

The meagre fragments of Herakleitos which 
have come down to us give no information as to 
the exact sense in which he denied the principle 
of Contradiction. May we not reasonably suppose 
him to have said something of this kind : Every- 
thing moves and acts ; nothing is stable. Beware 

o 
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of absolute assertions, and remember that all 
mundane things are imperfect, all compounds of 
opposites. Whatever predicate you affirm of any- 
subject, its contrary is also true. The river which 
flows past as you cross is a type of all things. It 
is there ; but even while you speak it is not there. 
The first step in philosophy is therefore to over- 
come the natural propensity of the mind to confine 
fleeting things in rigid classifications and definite 
assertions, to suppose that every categorical judg- 
ment is a statement of pure logical truth. The 
desire for a fixed criterion is sophistic. If this is 
what Herakleitos intended to convey he uttered a 
philosophical truth of the deepest import ; but it 
was spoken thousands of years before its due time, 
for philosophy has since done little else than try 
to make it unsaid. 

I have just called the desire for a criterion of 
verbal truth sophistic ; it is so, because whoever 
asserts that there is a criterion necessarily adds by 
implication that it is in his possession ; ie. that he 
is himself the judge. This is no logical subtlety, 
but an observation of common experience ; it is 
true of every one of the party formulas by which 
the lives of men are now so largely governed ; 
each is only a partial truth for the realization of 
which many other equally valid truths must be 
sacrificed, and adopted merely to favour the autho- 
rity of some individual or party. Take, for example, 
the formula Induction, which science has for the 
present made its own. Herbert Spencer, on the 
one hand, sneers at G-oethe's undoubted discoveries 
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in morphology, not because they were wrong, or 
unimportant, but because they were not arrived at 
by the path which his school has laid down as the 
only right one. I will quote his words {Biologyj 
ii. p. 180) : *' Whatever greater elaboration {sc. than 
Wolff) Goethe gave to the theory considered as an 
induction, seems to me more than counterbalanced 
by the irrationality of his deductive interpretation ; 
which unites mediaeval physiology with Platonic 
philosophy." In other words, the fulness and 
clearness of an important discovery are of less 
importance than that it shoidd be arrived at by 
the fashionable route ; the merit of the discovery 
is more than outweighed by the iniquity of sup- 
posing Plato's philosophy to have any meaning. 
On the other hand, we have an equally high scien- 
tific authority. Sir David Brewster, when speaking 
generally of the process of discovery in great minds, 
declaring that: "Whatever this process may be 
in its details ... in its generalities at least it is 
the very reverse of the method of induction " {Life 
of Newton^ ii. 405). Here are two contradictories, 
sufficiently categorical, and the law says I must 
choose which I will have and renoimce the other. 
I cannot do so. I believe neither of them to be 
the truth, but each to be an assertion of personal 
opinion — a half-truth. Truth, in the sense of the 
law of Contradiction, I beHeve to be incapable 
of expression in words, because language is not 
designed for that purpose. I hold the law of Con- 
tradiction to be the most fundamental of all un- 
truths ; its supposed truth only holds with regard 
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to non-existent pseudo-concepts, and it becomes 
more and more untrue in proportion to the reality 
of the things contemplated. Each of the state- 
ments quoted above is sophistic/ because absolute 
and rigid. How entirely the sophistry lies in the 
words, in that which appears before the public, 
not in the secret thought, is proved by the certain 
fact that if these three men — Spencer, Brewster, 
and Goethe — could be set down together to work 
at any scientific problem, they would find them- 
selves working in exactly the same way, eagerly 
discussing it on common ground with each other, 
and borrowing each other's apparatus. 

It must be well understood that my remarks 
are only intended to apply to the living and breath- 
ing world of which we are ourselves a part. If 
there exists a world of abstract thought in which 
the law of contradiction has an intelligible mean- 
ing, I can only say that it is a world which I do 
not understand, and into which for my present 
purposes I have no wish to penetrate. Whatever 
this world of pure Mind may be, it is not expres- 
sible in the terms of this our own world, it does 
not contemplate colours or any other attributes, 

1 I trust I shall be forgiven for the seeming discourtesy of this word, 
which I cannot well avoid. I mean none ; least of all towards the great 
biologist from whose descriptions of nature I have so often received delight 
and instruction, however little I may sympathize with his philosophy. It 
is necessary to understand that we are all sophists, scientific men no less 
than others. I do not, of course, mean that any of us, except the few 
utterly forsaken and contemptible, deliberately sit down and concoct lies. 
My seventh study was written to show that the ordinary business of life is 
not done deliberately, but automatically, and that the moral will is an — 
often unconscious — onlooker. No Determinist has a right to be displeased 
with me for that. 
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and those who wish to explore it must not use our 
names and words which have been contrived for 
our own lives. We dwell in different realms and 
speak a different language. With us absence of 
contradiction is no criterion of truth, nor is contra- 
diction a mark of anything more than imperfect 
verbal expression — careless literary workmanship, 
perhaps, but not necessarily confusion of thought. 
Notoriously the finest and deepest minds frequently 
seem to contradict themselves, particularly when 
we do not fully understand them ; but the thought 
is not thereby refuted. It is the insistence in 
theory of rigid verbal definition that makes the 
feebler minds so excessively timid about contra- 
dicting themselves, and furnishes the unintelligent 
reader or critic with a weapon with which, logi- 
cally, the profoundest thought may be overthrown. 
It may seem a paradoxical assertion that with- 
out a knowledge of real Being language itseK can- 
not be understood. Yet it is easy to show. We do 
not fully know the meaning of any of the general 
terms which are the very Hfe's breath of language. 
Of a hundred who say that they like music scarcely 
two wiU be found who mean quite the same thing ; 
one likes, not the music itself, but the rhythm, or 
perhaps the harmony or melody ; another only 
recognizes a certain class of music, perhaps modern 
European, and forgets that there is any other ; 
with a third it is not music at all, but excitement 
and novelty, or perhaps the graceful ways of some 
pianiste, that draws him to the concert room. No 
one can say what it is that he likes, or be secure 
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from misunderstanding, until he has settled with 
himseK what music is, i.e. what is its inmost being. 
There is a question which I suppose every one 
must put to himseK and answer in one way or 
another, for every one talks about it. What is 
meant by Honesty? A very little thought will 
show it to be a purely artificial convention of 
society, and nothing more. Are we to be satisfied 
with this, or is it only a jest ? No answer can be 
given until we know what honesty is. I have 
never yet met any one who could give me a satis- 
fying definition of what is (perhaps ironically) called 
"common" honesty. Yet I think I know — 
vaguely and dimly, not indeed fully, but suffi- 
ciently for my own purposes — what it is. I cannot 
put it into a definition; none the less I have a 
criterion that never fails to pronounce sentence, in 
every case that arises to tell me whether I have 
acted honestly or not, and moreover I feel its 
verdict to be so sure that I must hold it true when 
all legal enactments, when public opinion and 
every ethical code that has been devised declare 
the contrary. For the criterion lies not in words ; 
it rests in the human heart, which no sophistry can 
tear from the eternal source of its being. But 
when I try to impose my conviction upon another 
I must resort to language, and its truth is gone. 
We need it not in words ; we need no yard-rule to 
measure the Infinite. 

The real import of definition, and its profound 
significance for our human life, seem to me to 
have never been so clearly apprehended as by 
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Socrates. His conviction of the necessity of 
having sun-clear notions of the things we 
speak about was, however, very different from 
Pascal's ; his purpose was not to prove proposi- 
tions from them. Too clearly did he recognize 
where the ulcer lay. " You men," he seems to 
say, '*you Athenians to whom first among the 
nations has been entrusted the power of a language 
so perfect and exquisite as your Attic Greek ; how 
have you used the heritage of Homer ? You 
chatter and prattle about virtue and honesty and 
patriotism and what not, but you know nothing of 
what you are talking about. I cannot speak 
nor write, but I will show in my life and in my 
death what these things are. What you say is all 
talk, idle sophistry, no more ; and you have your 
reward in your fees." Suppose Socrates, like 
Adam in Madach's grandly conceived tragedy, to 
have suddenly appeared in modern dress amidst 
the French Revolution, and have asked chance 
people what they believed their Eousseau-catch- 
words, Libertej EgaliUy Fraternite^ to mean ; and 
suppose some revolutionist more sober-minded 
than the rest to have pondered over the question. 
At least he would then have known for what he 
was fighting. 



XI 

SOPHISTRIES OF SCIENCE 

The criticisms upon which I have ventured of the 
tendencies of modern physical science are not new ; 
they have often been heard before, but as a rule 
they have been brought hastily, indiscriminately, 
and without examination of the logical founda- 
tions ; so that they have remained mere personal 
expressions of opinion. Moreover, the tactical 
error has been committed of bringing definite 
specific charges against particular men. Such a 
course would be correct, nay, would be the only 
straightforward one, if the question were personal ; 
but to bring individual instances to prove general 
charges is wrong procedure; two or three par- 
ticular cases prove nothing, and can always be 
refuted singly, since every prevalent error when 
reduced to its simplest terms and exposed naked, 
appears so glaring that the individual may deny 
having held it in that particular form. I wish, 
therefore, to make it quite clear that I have 
nothing at all to urge against Huxley, or Spencer, 
or Pasteur, or Hseckel, or any other eminent man 
of science. The only feelings which I have 
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towards those men are of admiration and reverence. 
My efforts are directed against something incom- 
parahly more important than the individual views 
of any man, however great, against Negativism in 
its modern scientific forms of Agnosticism, Deter- 
minism, and their pernicious offspring, Sophism ; 
against the endeavour of science to coerce the 
minds of men ; against the bitter warfare which it 
wages npon^ Faith. All mankind is infected with 
the corruption ; it is not confined to England or 
Germany, or even to Europe ; it touches the whole 
world, around which the arms of Europe, with 
England in the forefront, are gradually closing; 
and the reason why I have directed my charges 
more particularly against science is not that I hold 
scientific men to be any different to others, but 
that they now hold sway, and are responsible. I 
select the foremost men because they are the most 
representative. 

Perhaps there are some who think that sophistry 
is only practised by theologians. Science now 
assumes the control of civilization, as once did 
theology, and its career will be the same. Will 
any one deny that rationalist science commits the 
sophistry of seeking to prove and disprove by words 
alone things for which no data exist, that it 
assumes artificial concepts of things unknown, or 
that logical theory in upholding the supremacy of 
reason abets it therein ? A glance at any academi- 
cal journal will show what our universities imder- 
stand by knowledge. Questions are discussed 
which never can be answered, views expanded 
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which never can be tested, because they deal with 
things long passed away and unverifiable; "autho- 
rity " means the opinion of the one who has read 
most of the opinions of others, and this is called 
erudition. Nor is it harmless because it is barren. 
It is not a harmless matter that our best youth 
should be specially trained to neglect the profound 
distinction between opinion and science; to sup- 
pose that when the certainty of direct intuition 
cannot be obtained the prevalent opinion wiU do 
equally well. Surely Plato wrote in vain for 
modem scholars ; were his divine teaching studied 
we should cease our controversies over the exact 
nature of Ideas, and learn what we can under- 
stand; the first academical lesson would be to 
distinguish between hna-Trjiiyi and So^a, between 
knowledge and guessing. In modern scientific 
discussion they are regularly treated as of equal 
value. 

For example, let us take the scientific notion 
of Consciousness, bearing it in mind that no in- 
dividual knows anything of consciousness except- 
ing in himself, that it is therefore absolutely 
precluded from objective discussion. The follow- 
ing sentences are gathered from a recent work on 
Psychology, of very high authority : " Mind exists 
wherever consciousness exists ; " " Wherever there 
is any kind of feeling there consciousness exists ; " 
"A mind is the unity of manifold successive and 
simultaneous modes of consciousness in an in- 
dividual whole," etc. In order to learn the effect 
of such loose assertions when carried into science, 
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let us turn to Professor Huxley's chapter on the 
Mental Phenomena of Animals in his work on 
Hume. The author here accepts it for an evident 
truth that the elements of consciousness exist in 
children and the higher animals (therefore, by 
implication, in no others). And what are the 
grounds upon which such a far-reaching hypothesis 
is rested ? Is it an observed fact ? or has it been 
arrived at by a process of trustworthy reasoning ? 
Not at all; the reason given is that ''it is highly 
probable, and cannot be disproved;" no more! 
Having thus established his hypothesis the dis- 
tinguished author next proceeds to discuss the 
conditions of consciousness in the various forms 
of nature, demarcating its limits with the same 
exactness as if he were arguing from real data. 

The concept of consciousness, thus carefully 
determined, receives, however, rough treatment at 
the hands of Rationalism. Consciousness being 
in a sense the one thing which I can say uncon- 
ditionally that I know — for by "knowledge" I 
suppose is meant conscious knowledge — one might 
suppose that its evidence would at least be believed. 
But in the rationalist doctrine of Determinism it 
is the very first thing to be thrown over. My 
individual consciousness of a free Will within 
myself, able to turn the elaborate mechanism of 
my body this way or that, now to set one portion 
in motion, now to stop it and start another, is 
declared to be a delusion which has to be explained 
away somehow ; for no other reason, however, than 
in that it does not fit with the orthodox theory ! 
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This subjective Will of mine, the thing upon which 
my self-consciousness alone is competent to pro- 
nounce — for the outer world can never see Willy 
but only its actions — I am told to disbelieve ; for 
the one piece of direct knowledge that I really 
possess I am to accept the difficult and doubtful 
inferences of other people from the actions that go 
on outside ! And when we reflect that this theory 
of absolute Determinism is put forward with the 
express purpose of destroying belief in the moral 
sense of men, is intended to deprive mankind of 
the only light which it has to guide it through the 
storm-tossed ocean, the only thing which gives 
value to life, reality to hope, love, sympathy, 
namely, the sense of right and wrong, which Kant 
has aptly compared to the starry heavens in the 
eternity of its beauty, must we not pause to ask 
ourselves whither we are being hurried ? 

It is scarcely credible that while thus denying 
the concept of freedom, denouncing it as a delusion 
of consciousness, Rationalism, in defiance of its 
own gods, law of contradiction^ logical consistency 
and common sense, still preaches freedom as a 
doctrine in every sphere of human existence : free- 
dom of action, freedom of thought and speech, 
political freedom, heedless how one young genial 
mind after another drinks of the intoxicating 
poison, and falls, helpless and broken, to the 
ground. I am writing no theory, but what I 
myself have seen again and again with bitterest 
grief, for it has been my sad lot to see one bright 
young flower after another sicken and at last 
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perish from this pernicious doctrine of freedom, 
held universally in England, America, and Germany. 
Nor do I write for party ends ; when science has 
set itself in earnest fairly to reconsider its doctrines 
of Consciousness and Determinism, I shall write 
no more. A more self - contradictory chaos of 
opinion than this system of Eationalism it is 
impossible to conceive; Eeason and Logic are 
nowhere in it. I cannot see that the methods of 
the Eationalist differ in any way from those of 
the mediaeval theologian whom he denounces. 
He, too, expects mankind to accept the knowledge 
which he has laid down for it just as did they. 
Only, less logically, he claims no inspiration ; for 
Moses, Isaiah, Jesus, and Paul, his prophets are 
Bacon, Spinoza, and Kant. Each perishes through 
its neglect of the unity of all things; one sets 
creeds at strife, the other opinions and parties. 
True science knows neither dissent nor the bitter- 
ness of party warfare. 

It will doubtless be urged that there is nothing 
in modern science to contradict the existence of 
an unseen world; the evidence for it has often 
been dwelled upon by scientific writers themselves. 
Only the two worlds are separate ; science merely 
regards the one as lying beyond her sphere, be- 
cause to confuse the two would hinder its own 
special work. " What can be more innocent than 
Agnosticism?" says the follower of science: "I 
do not choose to say that I know what I do not 
know." It is not the modest confession of ignorance 
that any one wishes to find fault with, but the 
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aggressive, intolerant attitude which science adopts 
towards those who go elsewhere than to her for 
inspiration ; who choose other methods than those 
which she prescribes ; her aggressive controversies, 
made to rest upon words for things which do not 
exist, such as the word miracle. If to think that 
what is wonderful must be the work of God, be a 
thing so dreadful that the whole artlQery of science 
must be brought to destroy it, then Heaven help 
us, for we all think it ! 

Is it not humiliating to hear the boastful words 
of a scientific leader of nigh thirty years ago, 
telling his audience that science means to wrest 
the whole of cosmological theory from theology, 
now repeated and applauded by the assembled 
representatives of science ? One might be tempted 
to ask : What is the particular cosmological theory 
taught in a theological course at the present day ? 
That question was surely settled centuries ago by 
Galileo and Kepler. Men sure of their position 
do not talk in that way. It is sometimes weU to 
remember that our cosmological theory in its first 
beginning was given to the world at the expense 
and earnest solicitation of enlightened cardinals, 
was inscribed to the pope and approved by him, 
but was rejected, or at least slighted, more than 
fifty years later by the great apostle of Induction. 

We may be ready to grant that scientific 
Agnosticism does not directly deny, that some 
agnostic writers have expressly admitted an order 
of things lying beyond scientific knowledge ; still 
it is not enough to admit in words the bare 
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existence of a metaphysical world. It must be 
recognized as the mainspring of our own, the very 
nourishment by which we live, the source of all 
pleasure, all knowledge, all profit in our own lives. 
Science holds the mechanism to be self-supporting ; 
it asserts that we know nothing but Causality, 
whatever may lie beyond; but cannot maintain 
this position without falling into contradictions.^ 
The mechanical world might be deemed seK- 
suflScient if it were stationary; but it advances, 
it has both a purpose and a source ; and when we 
seek to learn something of its purpose by studying 
its parts and asking to what end they are con- 
trived, we find it to be in harmony with the 
eternal Being within ourselves. 

The scientific man says : I make it my business 
to study everything which I find to exist; to 
observe every activity of nature and bring it within 
the scheme of causality, so far as my ability and 
knowledge can reach. There is much that I do 
not know, but I am quite sure that the causal 
ties of everything are capable of being known. 
Indeed, the contrary supposition is impossible; 
the word " super "-natural is a contradiction in 
terms. 

With regard to language he will perhaps say : 
I find it absolutely necessary, for the clearness of 
my own thought, to use every scientific term with 
a fixed meaning. Otherwise I cannot know what 
I am studying, and when I talk or dispute with 
any one else we shall not understand each other ; 
we shall find ourselves talking about different 
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things. Are not all differences and errors due 
to misunderstanding of terms ? 

Now there is very much in this which I am 
ready to admit as perfectly true. The advantage 
to be gained during the process of enquiry by calling 
the thing to be studied by a definite name and 
keeping its meaning clearly before the mind, is 
one that has come home too often and too forcibly 
in my own experience for me ever to doubt its 
value, and its importance in controversy is a thing 
upon which I myself would be the first to insist. 
Nevertheless I must answer: first that it is one 
thing to use language for purposes of enquiry as 
an instrument of thought and expression; quite 
another to suppose that any given thing is fully 
stated in the connotation of its name, and mould 
our thought to this alone. Secondly that when 
there is any doubt or misunderstanding about 
what is meant definition does not help us a bit, 
but leads further and further into the unknown. 
The leading concepts of any science while in the 
stage of enquiry cannot be defined. In addition 
to those already mentioned I will only instance 
"life," "animal," "gravity," "insanity," "in- 
come" as undefinable; others, such as "liquid," 
"duty," " atom," etc., which can only be defined 
in terms of the completed science itself. 

Perhaps this can be made clearer by an illustra- 
tion. It is a very common observation that fruit 
tastes better when picked off the tree and eaten 
at once than it does at the dessert table ; that 
wine has a finer flavour in its own country than 
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elsewhere; and the same holds good when every 
precaution has been taken that the fruit and the 
wine shall not undergo any change in transit. 
Science will say: you are not using the word 
'* taste " scientifically. Taste, flavour, is a property 
of the fruit detected by your senses, and so long 
as the fruit or the wine does not alter, the flavour 
remains the same, even though your sense organ 
seems to show a difference. The same conditions 
must always produce the same effect. The seeming 
alteration is probably due to your imagination, 
which is again the effect of other causes inde- 
pendent of the issue before us ; in scientific study 
you must guard carefully against mixing imagina- 
tion with your sensibility. 

This is entirely true. The only thing which I 
have to say against it is that now, reduced to its 
simplest terms, it is utterly uninteresting and 
unprofitable. The only thing which I care about 
in the fruit or the wine is just that subtle, inde- 
scribable quality of the flavour which no laws can 
explain, no words can denote, which comes and 
goes with the changing conditions — with my moods, 
if you will — and refuses to answer to scientific 
tests. The thing which science tries to eliminate, 
my own imagination, is the one thing that has 
interest for me. Were there nothing more in fruit 
and wine than their bare scientific flavour, we 
should care for them no longer. I have been told 
that somewhere in Germany are to be bought 
artificial Rhinewine powders which dissolved in 
water will produce any growth of wine required, 
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indistinguishable from the real product. I have 
never tried them; but am ready to declare with 
great positiveness upon d priori grounds that they 
could deceive no one, however close the imitation 
may be, because just the one thing which makes 
Ehinewine is wanting. Science, with the aid of 
logic, does — although with considerably vaoxe finesse, 
it is true — -just the same thing as these makers of 
powders. It tries to persuade us that a thing is 
its measurable chemical and physical composition ; 
that Imagination is a disturbing element in 
perception. 

Bemember I fully grant that as science it must 
do so, in order to study objects under their simplest 
aspects. Nor do I for a moment deny that 05 
science it has a most important and useful function 
to perform in the economy of human life, that of 
exploring and explaining the mechanism of the 
kosmos. But science is very apt to forget that 
the most important factor of all has been excluded 
from her investigations ; that life, inspiration, lie 
beyond her cognizance. And therefore, however 
magnificent her results, however beautiful, no 
deduction can be drawn from them for human 
happiness or well-being. Locke supposed morality 
to be capable of demonstration from self-evident 
propositions by necessary consequences as incon- 
testable as those in mathematics. Stuart Mill 
seriously contemplated the scientific arrangement 
of religion for the requirements of the public ; but 
both end in negatives. It is curious that Locke 
should not have noticed that both his examples 
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are negative.^ Every attempt to frame a philosophy 
of life out of physical science is like the attempt 
of the chemist to pass his concoction of essential 
oils for nourishing and inspiring Ehinewine; or 
like that of the Thibetan Buddhist to make a 
windmill say his prayers for him; the spirit is 
the same. 

One word has occurred in the course of this 
discussion to which I must return, the word super- 
natural. There is one thing which is supernatural, 
that lies above and beyond physical nature, that/ 
cannot be brought within Causality ; the denial of 
it is a begging of the entire question. It is Will. 
We need not think of Schopenhauer's theory to be 
convinced that it is so. Science can bring the 
phenomena upon which the will fastens within its 
scheme ; given the will it can determine the 
actions ; but the will itself it cannot determine or 
define. Put a glass of Ehinewine before me and 
science knows what will happen; but whence 
my love of Ehinewine comes it cannot tell, 
nor even know that it is there. I alone can 
know that. 

Take the simplest act which can in a modest 
sense be called artistic, any little thing which you 
can do better than other people — sharpening a 
knife, bowling at cricket, or any other accomphsh- 
ment. Try to describe your particular way of 
doing it in the terms of science, i.e. in words of 
strictly defined meanings, so as to convey what is 
essential ; you will not be able to. It is notorious 

^ Essay on Human Understanding ^ lY. iii § 18, 
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that no profession requiring skill can be learned 
from a book, or from any mere verbal instructions ; 
the skill can only be acquired by doing it, under 
the directions of a teacher in sympathy with his 
pupil. Equally impossible it is to convey the finer 
impressions. What equation can tell the curve of 
a cheek, or the bend of a petal ? where in the 
spectrum shall we seek the crimson or purple of an 
Indian silk ? what is a " family likeness " ? The 
measurement or the formula give you nothing but 
a degraded approximation. And if you go amongst 
the higher masters of any craft and ask how they 
see and work, they will surely answer that it 
cannot be told ; you must have the eye for it, and 
practise your eye. Every practical man knows 
how httle verbal instructions touch the root in all 
his own special work. Words are useful only so 
long as they are not allowed to gain the upper 
hand. Logic, by insisting upon their application 
everywhere, has taught men to disbelieve every- 
thing which they cannot express until at last they 
have become our masters. I must again repeat 
that it is only the rationalist aspect of science, 
that which seeks its footing in the human reason, 
instead of in the ineffable world lying beyond its 
ken, that I refer to in this connection. The highest 
minds of science are not in this sense rationalist ; 
no more are the highest saints and theologians. I 
ought rather to say the highest minds in their 
sober moments, or all minds in their highest 
moments ; for it is not given even to the noblest 
always to look upwards, while the sun shines 
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equally upon the just and upon the unjust. The 
true antagonism is not between one party opinion 
and another, but between the lofty and the mean. 
Amongst the great themselves there is only agree- 
ment and harmony. There is, so far as my limited 
reading goes, but one foremost writer of our day 
who has never sullied himself with a sophism, 
and he is acknowledged on all hands as the 
greatest of all, as one who will be remembered 
when all others are forgotten. Believe or not 
as you like in the scheme of evolution elaborated 
by Charles Darwin, no one can closely follow 
and assimilate his way of thought without being 
the better. 

Before logical theory came into vogue men 
knew how to express themselves clearly, intelligibly, 
and correctly ; those who know nothing of logic, if 
they have something to say, do the same at the 
present day. Life is not sustained from below but 
from above. Every science and every art which 
neglects this truth, which affects exclusiveness, 
which despises common things, and the artless 
language of common people, will assuredly stiffen 
into dead, useless formalism. History has proved 
it again and again, and never more conspicuously 
than with logic. 

The difference between the common man and 
the logician lies fundamentally in their way of 
definition. The common man defines as the 
carpenter uses his chisel, namely, in the way that 
seems best to him for the particular purpose of 
the moment, relying upon his own skill to convey 
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his meaning, instead of upon a settled definition 
which means nothing. Consequently, if his mind 
be healthy, his language is more picturesque, more 
expressive, and more correct than ours. The 
language of the peasantry is admitted to be more 
picturesque and expressive than that of the edu- 
cated classes. The picturesqueness does not 
concern us now directly ; still I do not wish it 
to be quite put aside as of no account, because I 
believe aesthetic beauty to be only the final out- 
come of inner harmony ; that is to say, of logical 
truth. For the present, however, I will only say 
that the peasants' language is picturesque because 
it is expressive, and expressive because it is true. 
The peasants' tendency is to speak of things as 
if they were human and living, to apply human 
epithets to them, and endow them with human 
qualities. Such language is perhaps called 
poetical, metaphorical, etc., as opposed to philo- 
sophical. My contention is that it is the 
more literally correct and strictly logical of the 
two. 

A lady who was very fond of gardening once 
observed to me that she thought the flowers were 
"human." They had many human afiinities, she 
thought; for example, they seemed to be " fright- 
ened when they found themselves in new sur- 
roundings," etc. This was entirely in the spirit 
of the people, and very unscientific ; but I think 
most people will understand what it was that she 
meant to convey. It was plainly something that 
will not be found in any book on gardening, 
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because it could not be fully stated in scientific 
language without some blunder or contradiction 
arising. Her language must therefore be admitted 
to have been expressive. 

As to correctness, the logical form of her pro- 
position was unexceptionable. She predicated 
humanity of the flowers because she had observed 
in them the attributes which to her were the 
essential characteristics of human beings ; just as 
a chemical analyst will identify a given substance 
as ^' chalk," because it shows the properties and 
reactions of chalk. Only her definition of man 
was not " animal bipes." Instead of singKng out 
one quite irrelevant attribute, she based her 
definition upon her knowledge of the entire 
nature of man, and of his action under given 
conditions. 

Now, I ask any candid person, not having a 
logical theory to uphold, which is the most strictly 
correct definition of "homo," that which regards 
the distinctive and universal human character- 
istics, finding the best verbal expression that it 
can for them at the moment, oaring only that it 
shall be understood ? or that which excludes entire 
masses of undeniable human beings ? Which does 
most violence to language ? Or if we take up our 
own ground of relevance and fitness to an end, 
which is likely to make the better gardener, the 
one who regards his plants and flowers as akin to 
himself, and loves and understands them accord- 
ingly ? or the one who syllogizes his gardening out 
of a book ? 
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And this is the beautifal, living, natural, truth- 
ful language which our elementary schools at home 
and our missionaries abroad are striving with all 
their power to destroy ! This is the popular 
mythology for which our education offers as its 
highest goal an Aristotelian discussion upon Ens ! 
We caU the stories of ancient gods and heroes 
lies; is, then, our crude, feeble English Church 
doctrine, which we in our unspeakable folly try 
to force upon the subtle thinking Orientals, the 
truth f The mythological conception of the origin 
of things and of God is at its basis the true one ; 
but it undergoes degradation when clothed in 
language, and becomes untrue, as every inspira- 
tion begiimlng with truth becomes gradually de- 
based and at last untrue by language. In the very 
first dawn of thought, before language has entered, 
the primitive man first realizes the agreements 
between his environment and himseK, He notices 
that the objects of nature have many attributes 
which he also possesses, and perform the same 
acts as he does. The sun rises in the morning — 
so does he ; it is warm — so is he ; it is beautiful, 
like himself ; it gazes upon him with an eye, round 
and wondrous as his own — somewhat different, 
indeed, but so are the eyes of animals — and so 
mighty that he dares not look upon it. It is 
stronger than himself; it is a god, a powerful 
friend, whom he both loves and fears. His simple 
heart longs to approach that human thing with 
the only worship that it knows ; he bids it farewell 
when it retires at night, and greets it again in the 
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morning. Then enters language, with its words 
and definitions, telling him that a man is an animal 
hipesj and the sun is not. He knew that very 
well before, but never thought it so very important 
when compared with all that the sun really does 
for him. So he begins by drawing language into 
the service of his thought, trying to express him-/ 
self in the mythological stories which we know so 
well. The taint is there; by slow degrees his 
thought begins to take a downward course, and! 
at last becomes philosophy. 

The living force of things is a mystery only to 
be apprehended by sympathy; it cannot be ex- 
pressed in words or syllogisms; it is, and must 
always be, ignored by EationaHsm, which must 
therefore always remain dead and barren. The 
knowledge of it is religion, which shows all things 
as bound together in a perfect and eternal unity. 
The active, conscious mind is always, so long as 
the routine is working regularly, engaged on the 
borderland of this mystic world striving to gather 
new life, new springs of action, to find their own 
expression in the data of the environment. The 
secret of right action is not strict definition and 
classification, but the power of seizing, when the 
moment for action arrives, amongst the many 
definitions and classifications possible, just those 
which will conduce to the purpose in view; the 
habit of quickly recognizing the essential attri- 
butes of each thing, and of grouping them into 
harmonious co-operation. 

The inspiration finds its first articulate 
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expression as metaphor ; but we must distinguish 
between metaphors. 

When a poet speaks of " Heaven's ebon vault," 
meaning the midnight sky, he is simply straining 
after a poetical conceit instead of speaking natur- 
ally. There are some who admire such eccen- 
tricities of language, and call them metaphors. 
When, on the other hand, the writer of a historical 
sketch of the opera, in telling how the Volhslied 
has always been the animating spirit of the best 
music, calls it a wild flower growing amidst the 
fields, to gather which the composer had to 
descend from the lofty castles of his patrons and 
visit its home ; tells how it withered and died in 
the stifling atmosphere of fashion, — this is also 
called a metaphor, but the two are very different. 
One is a mere ornament, intended like the patterns 
upon cheap wallpapers, to cover up the defects of 
the material, i.e, of the poetic thought ; the other 
is a glance into the depths of Infinity ; it shows 
how Nature brings forth flowers and poetry alike ; 
how each are but individual instances of a universal 
law that, whatever you take from its own wild 
home and prostitute to the cravings of men, be- 
comes debased and perishes. The metaphor is a 
homology ; i.e. it shows the kinship, the common 
parentage of things utterly different in their specific 
form and their functions. The fundamental import- 
ance of such homologies is thoroughly appreciated 
by our great naturalists. Darwin writes : " No 
group of organic beings can be well understood 
until their homologies are made out ; that is until 
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the general pattern, or, as it is often called, the 
ideal type of the several members of the group is 
intelligible." What is true of organic beings is true 
of all things, and the truth which Darwin wishes 
to emphasize is precisely that of these essays. A 
mere ornamental metaphor, on the other hand, is 
an analogy, and will break under the smallest 
strain ; a homology may be pressed to its details, 
growing and increasing in beauty. It agrees 
exactly with Max Muller's fundamental metaphor, 
which, so far from being a poetical fancy or a 
capricious act, this great scholar declares to be 
" a dire necessity in the growth of our language 
and our reason," It is the key-note of all mytho- 
logical thought, ancient and modern. Of all poetry 
perhaps that of Hafiz abounds most in such organic 
metaphors, and it can only be understood when 
their real nature is known ; for, as has been aptly 
pointed out by Sir William Jones, the poems of 
Hafiz are venerated! by Mussulmans as divine 
compositions. How could this be, how could they 
have fascinated so many great Western S^minds, if 
wine and women were mere poetical emblems of 
pleasure and intoxication ? It^is altogether mytho- 
logical ; the sapphire-eyed, cypress-slender maiden 
of Hafiz is Aphrodite Ourania herself; it is the 
King's Daughter, and what Hafiz tells of with his 
** metaphor" is the Dionysiac glow that accom- 
panies all revelation ; what the Greeks beautifully 
called "enthusiasm," "possession by God," then 
as now the only source of living action. This is a 
universal truth, which to those who can receive it 
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brings health and joy. True, there is another con- 
ception of Aphrodite possible ; what that brings 
we know also. Each will choose which he prefers, 
according to the degree of his reverence towards 
feminine beauty. 



XII 

SUB SPECIE AETERNITATIS 

I PROPOSE in this my last study to offer some de- 
tached remarks upon what I conceive to be a 
healthy logical method. I cannot sketch out a 
system of reformed logic. Such work, if worth 
doing at all, must be done by others. I would 
rather see the logic of every man's thought grow- 
ing out of his own life-experience than learned 
from any ready-made scheme. 

The Idea is unspeakable. The moment we 
begin to treat it dialectically we must endow it 
with properties, forms, potentialities, limitations 
foreign to its pristine nature, and it becomes de- 
graded, as Plato himself found in the end. If the 
inspired Idea is to be communicated at all it must 
not be by proof or demonstration, but in the lan- 
guage of poetry and metaphor, between those who 
are from the commencement in perfect sympathy 
together. Controversy has its legitimate place in 
scientific discussion of things physical, but Faith 
knows of none ; it either understands and believes, 
or does not understand, but can neither be forced 
nor helped by arguments. In practical logic the 
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two methods of discourse will be blended together ; 
or rather, things will be viewed from a standpoint 
which comprehends both, a vantage-ground higher 
than that of Individuality. The attempt of science 
to uproot Faith is an attempt to destroy the Ideas 
by which science itseK alone exists. 

The bane of philosophic thought is the sense of 
individuality, a sense which, from the ideal stand- 
point, is delusive, but is artificially produced and 
strengthened in us by the advance of civilization. 
The annihilation of the principle of individuality, 
which is in the strict sense the path to knowledge^ 
does not mean the destruction of the individual 
abilities; it is, on the contrary, their highest self- 
assertion^ each individual becoming blended with 
others, and working in harmony with them as 
parts of one organism ; the petty contentions 
which sapped our strength now appear in their 
true light as defective technique, and the disso- 
nances are merged in the grand music of a life 
which looks with clear and steadfast gaze upon the 
reaUties of existence, gathering all into one com- 
prehensive survey, unclouded by party sophistry. 
This is the consummation of science, its final 
classification ; the equation between the visible 
limited relative facts of the world around and the 
eternal Idea. The perception is recognized at last 
to be the reflection of the pre-existing Idea, while 
the Idea is but the form of the perceptions received 
from nature around. The sense of Unity and 
Sympathy is in-born and immortal ; it cannot be 
effaced, and is still recognizable amidst the press 
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of modern life in the poetical, imaginative way of 
observation which no person, however mechanical 
and logical his mind, can entirely renounce, and 
peeps even through the smoke of Eationalism. 
To overcome the delusion of individuahty, to view 
things suh specie aeternitatis, or, as I shall now call 
it, from the standpoint of Ontology, is the path to 
knowledge and the key to life. 

Let the difference be illustrated by a familiar 
controversy. I quote from Huxley : " Cats catch 
mice, small birds, and the like, very well. Teleology 
tells us that they do so because they were expressly 
constructed for so doing — that they are perfect 
mousing apparatuses. . . . Darwinism affirms on 
the contrary, that there was no express construc- 
tion concerned in the matter ; but that among the 
multitudinous variations of the Feline stock . . . 
some, the cats, j were better fitted to catch mice 
than others, whence they throve and persisted. . . . 
Far from imagining that cats exist in order to catch 
mice well, Darwinism supposes that cats exist 
because they catch mice well — mousing being not 
the end, but the condition of their existence.'* 
Ontology, however, says that they are both express- 
ing the same fact in different words, because they 
see it from different sides. But each, when it 
asserts in an absolute sense that either phenomenon 
is cause, the other effect, is carrying causality into 
a region where it does not belong. Causality lies 
wholly within the sphere of the human mind. 
We see the mechanism at work, and understand 
that one action is cause, the other effect; but 
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this is no part of the eternal order, and we must 
not speak of causality when seeking the source 
of physical life. The fundamental fact is the will 
of nature for living things — cats and mice ; the 
adjustment of each to the environment is both 
cause and effect ; is the means by which we per- 
ceive the will to be actualized. All objects are will ; 
we perceive them as activity, and express them by 
names. 

This is in keeping with ordinary experience in 
other things. What, for example, is the cause of 
the great perfection attained during the last century 
in the mechanism of the pianoforte ? The pianist 
will answer very plausibly that it is due to the 
development of his technique, requiring a more 
perfect instrument; the pianoforte maker will 
declare with equal reason that his improvements 
in the mechanism are what made the executant's 
technique possible. Modern speculative philosophy, 
were it to choose the subject for investigation, 
would write volumes full of inferences and in- 
ductions from unknown data, discussing every 
possible opinion with great acumen, as for example 
it has done with regard to Greek music and musical 
instruments, without bringing forth a single clear 
result from the smoke of technicality. The higher 
point of view shows that the enhanced perfection 
of the piardst's motor mechanism and that of his 
instrument are both phases of the same thing, 
and have sprung from a common source, namely, 
the increasing demand for executive skill among 
musicians, which exhibited itself in many other 
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ways besides, and is again only one form of a more 
universal will for greater complexity and variety 
in every department of life. It is the same with 
every mercantile commodity or instrument of our 
human activity ; demand brings supply, calling 
for improved tools and methods which again stimu- 
late demand. But ontologically the enhanced 
supply and demand are but the marks of an en-i 
hanced desire ; are indeed finally the desire itself 
viewed from a reversed standpoint, and actualizing 
itself in progressively higher forms. We cannot 
say that either supply or demand, cost of pro- 
duction or market price, is cause and the other 
efifect, except momentarily, and in particular 
instances, any more than I can say of the stove 
by which I am now sitting, whether the fire is 
cause of the draught or the draught cause of the 
fire, because they work together, each acting and 
reacting upon the other. To the onlooker, science, 
all appears as the work of blind chance, to tele- 
ology, looking frdm within, as inteUigent design. 
The view of each is limited. 

Science is continually at work determining, 
describing, cataloguing everything in the wide 
universe from stars to worms, and blinding the 
thoughtless practical public with its self-adulation. 
It cares little whether the results are relevant, 
or wiU be useful before the fashion for science has 
passed away and the catalogues of stars and worms, 
along with many other things now held sacred, have 
found a place in some future museum, as monu- 
ments of nineteeth-century folly, like the relics 

Q 
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which we keep of mediaeval superstition. Before 
the single facts can become science in the strict 
sense they must be ranged under an Idea, a Unity, 
and not till then are they intelligible. The logic 
of science is in direct contradiction to this ; the 
fully admitted truth that there lies something 
positive beyond and above physical facts is for- 
gotten in the intolerance of party spirit. And 
must we not sometimes pause to ask : What after 
all is the purpose of all human effort? Is it to 
make new discoveries, and thereby to add to the 
possible instruments of our action? or is it to 
learn ourselves to act rightly and artistically with 
those that we have ? Whatever might have been 
said five hundred years ago, at the present day 
there can be only one answer : We are suffering 
from a plethora of scientific facts, which are being 
exploited, commercially, financially, politically, by 
unscrupulous impostors who hide their crimes 
under the watchwords of science, " civilization," 
*^ progress," " development of resources," per- 
suading the world that they are adding to the 
happiness and welfare of the human race. Science 
having ousted her enemy theology from power 
is treading the same paths ; thinking only of 
herself and her own authority, a course which 
must ever lead to destruction. Mankind cannot 
dispense with either and does not wish their 
destruction, but the purification of both from 
sophistry. Science with its sophistical methods 
is not seeking to correct the abuses of theology. 
On this point our minds should be quite clear; 
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what Science is trying with all its might to destroy 
is the religious feeling of men, their sense of moral 
responsibility, and in its place to set up a nine- 
teenth-century Eationalism, its own offspring ; to 
create a god out of itself. The attempt may 
delude mankind for a time, but ultimately it 
must fail, because it is contrary to the order of 
nature. The world is made by God, not God 
by man. 

I do not wish to recall theology to power. If 
there yet remains among the creeds anything 
which can be called by that name, its business 
is to teach, not to rule. There is no philosophic 
system, my own or any other, which I wish to: 
see generally acknowledged. I am striving only 
for the recognition, in practice as weU as in theory, 
in deeds as well as in words, that the foundations 
of the world are moral, and intellect is the instru- 
ment ; that our first need in life both pubhc and 
private is not knowledge, but sincerity, earnest- 
ness, rectitude, self-respect — those qualities which 
are summed up in Aristotle's Greatness of Soul. 
Knowledge is secondary ; it is beneficial or per- 
nicious according as it serves these, or as it serves 
the sophistical virtues which now flaunt themselves 
shamelessly and openly. 

It would be wrong to leave unnoticed the great 
service rendered by scientific methods in criticizing 
and assaying the raw product of the Imagination. 
Every inspiration received is a living germ, but 
when it comes to be appropriated we must ask 
whether it is a flower or a weed, and what place 
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it can usefully occupy in the human garden. This 

is the true business of rationalist science, or of 

common sense, which is the same thing ; nothing 

else can take its place. In these days of hysterical 

theosophies the need of rational discipline is greater 

than it has ever been. The worst of all offenders 

are here the artists; swayed and beguiled as he 

is by every glittering bauble, pampered by a society 

to whose fashions he panders, condemned by the 

necessities of modem life to be brought up as a 

hot-house plant, without even the elements of the 

wretched thing that we call education, flattered by 

a doctrine of Freedom as false as the Determinism 

of science, and even more directly pernicious, the 

artist enters life without one single quahfioation 

for his noble calling, except technical skill, driven 

to a wholly unnatural extreme ; so little feeling 

his responsibiUty towards the divine revelation 

entrusted to him that he will drag it through any 

mire for his own welfare or self-glorification. The 

guilt of the artist is as deep as that of the man 

of science ; but he needs not our reproaches, for a 

nemesis falls upon himself. How many of those 

who began so bravely have lived to bear fruit? In 

art foUy brings its own retribution; but science 

now rules supreme. 

The question of naming can only be dealt with 
by observing the sharp distinction already referred 
to between established and speculative science. A 
thing can only be properly named after it is known, 
when the science of it is complete, because we 
' must, before naming, be sure that the thing really 
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exists, "which we cannot do whilst the science is 
still speculative. Even if its existence is known it 
may be wrongly named owing to misunderstanding 
of its relations, as a certain green crystal was once 
called " copperas," and now that it is better under- 
stood "hydrated ferrous sulphate." 

No science, unless perhaps it be nautical as- 
tronomy, is really complete at every point. Alii 
sciences are partly established, partly obscure and 
speculative. Wherever a science is still obscure 
we find, under our present system of referring 
everything to words, the same thing : on the 
one hand, a large collection of named facts, with 
detached portions of the causal ties, but no com- 
plete scheme ; on the other, numerous speculative 
theories, often very elaborate and complicated, 
always difficult to grasp, because representing a 
purely individual standpoint, while pretending to 
occupy the same position and work by the same 
methods as true science. In learning such a quasi- 
science every link in the scheme, every definition, 
every grouping has to be learned independently by 
rote, and the whole is nothing more than a severe 
exercise of the memory ; whereas in learmng a true 
science every step carries conviction; each fact 
falls readily into its place in the forms of the brain, 
all prepared for its reception, and learning is an 
easy and pleasant task. 

The theory of Belief as determined conjointly 
by Intellect and Will has been sketched in my 
Essay on Culture (ch. xv,, pp. 192-198). The mark 
of a belief is an action, and the particular degree 
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of probability which will suflSoe to bring forth the 
act is determined by the force of the will, which 
need not necessarily be a direct wish for the truth 
of the conclusion, but may be only incidentally con- 
nected therewith. We have to distinguish between 
beliefs verifiable in the course of events, and those 
which are not verifiable but purely speculative- 
These last are scarcely the product of reason at 
all, but are almost wholly determined by the will ; 
the merest shadow of syllogistic reasoning will be 
deemed sufficient when it is only the question of 
a theory, and the will, owing to some indirect 
advantage expected to accrue from its being held 
to be true, is very strongly in favour. 

This is the position of unverifiable speculative 
science, the second of the two classes just named. 
The unverifiable theory stands upon an altogether 
different footing from one which is capable of veri- 
fication, either at once or in the near future. 
Whether copperas consists of sulphur and iron is 
easily verifiable ; the predictions of the Nautical 
Almanac will be verified when the time arrives ; 
but whether there are three or four figures of the 
syllogism no one wUl ever know. 

Thus we have first of all to distiuguish — 

1. Verifiable science; that which begins and 
ends in the actual facts observable in nature, 
turning them to account for the action of our own 
lives. Here words are kept from going astray by 
the possibility of verification at every step. 

2. Unverifiable speculation, which when logi- 
cally formulated and made a subject of exegetic 
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discussion is only a higher development of 
sophistry. 

Let us now attend for a moment to the first 
class, science proper, which is altogether rooted 
in nature. In its practical application we must 
distinguish again between — 

la. Inferences verifiable by known facts already 
established, or at once determinable. 

16. Those which can only be verified by some 
act which it was the purpose of the inference itself 
to bring forth. The difference can easily be illus- 
trated : One man possesses a quantity of gold 
ore ; science can tell him exactly what amount of 
metal the ore contains, how to extract it, and how 
much labour he will have to expend. He is 
travelling along well-known paths, perfectly secure, 
because each step is verifiable by an appeal to 
known facts. Another man has inferred from his 
knowledge of geology that a certain district con- 
tains gold, and can be exploited at a profit. His 
inference is for the present an uncertainty, and 
although by nature capable of verification, can 
only be verified by actual trial ; the truth cannot 
be positively known until it is too late. Here 
again the line between the two is not rigidly 
marked ; they fade imperceptibly into one another. 
These two classes of inference correspond in a 
rough and general way to the two phases of 
human action which I have denominated routine 
and inspiration. 

The intellectual activity of life consists of in- 
ferences from the known past to the imknown 
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future. Where the conditions lie within the realm 
of known science, fully verifiable, the future can 
be predicted with an approximation to certainty ; 
in this case too they are known to everybody or can 
easily be learned ; they make up the routine. In 
the higher life of inspiration and original action, the 
inferences are only verifiable in the event. Action 
has to be determined upon under conditions to 
some extent uncertain, and will therefore call forth 
the moral qualities of the will. The mind is 
engaged in collecting unknown data and bringing 
them into the sphere of the known ; in verifying 
the past by the future. Under our false system of 
looking to reason to bring forth the truth out of 
itself we fail and fail again, always returning to 
the same worthless and grovelling methods, because 
we try to work without inspiration. Alas, with 
how few does not verification come too late ! The 
eternal truths of the past are taught to each from 
his tenderest childhood ; but even as he learns to 
form them with his copy-book hand he believes 
them not ; his teachers themselves do not believe 
them. So he begins to test them once more by his 
own life, and learns when too late that dishonesty, 
cowardice, mean slander, and all the petty vices of 
a poor soul, though they may avail for a time, 
turn in the end upon those who practise them. 
Who will believe while there is yet time, while 
his destiny is yet before him ? The only efficient 
weapon to conquer the future is Faith ; but by a 
strange and cruel destiny faith is rare in youth. 
The cry of the youth is always for Liberty, and he 
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ends but in adding another fetter to his bonds, in 
setting one more seal to that which has been sealed 
and certified a hundred thousand times before. 
At the end of life we know how to live, but not at 
the beginning. This is the harvest which we have 
reaped from false logic and false ethics, that teach 
reasoning from syllogism instead of faith, liberty 
instead of self-restraint and nobility of soul. 
Opinion is not truth ; freedom cannot be snatched, 
it must be earned. Could only these two truths, 
so well known, but so out of fashion, be rightly 
grasped, the technique of life would find itself. 

Modern philosophy is the reflection of modern 
life ; our thoughts, habits, creeds are made for us 
according to the fashionable cut, just as our clothes, 
because we are too feeble to make them ourselves. 
If an example of the smallness of soul engendered 
by the uncontrolled sway of irresponsible science 
and logic were needed it might be found in Educa- 
tion. Especially since the Franco-German War it 
has been discussed, studied, legislated upon, and 
many will say that " the nation has awakened to 
its importance." It certainly has not ; the nation 
never troubles itself even to ask what education is. 
Were a definition attempted should we not find, 
as with Logic, that " in tone, in method, in aim, 
in fundamental principles, in extent of field," there 
is nothing which any two people would agree upon 
and call Education ? The man who has to act, the 
schoolmaster, finding no unity, no true science, 
but only every imaginable colour of opinion^ has to 
make the best compromise that he can, whilst 
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trying to please everybody. If scientific reformers 
have not yet succeeded in reducing our English 
schools to the condition of speculative commercial 
institutions, it is because the undeniably high 
character of our leading pubHc school masters, 
aided by the healthy genius of British youth, has 
hitherto been strong enough to hold the position. 
How long is it likely that such men wiU continue 
to work for us under present conditions ? The 
cant of modern education is a sheer device of the 
sophistical speculators whom we have chosen for 
our leaders, just as was the cant of Democracy in 
the Chartist days. 

Or take British Imperialism. There is an Idea, 
and a great one, and I select it purposely because 
it is one with which personally I have Kttle 
sympathy. If the British public can realize what 
Imperialism means ; what are its dangers and 
difficulties ; what sacrifices it requires, and what 
advantages it wUl bring ; know in a word what it 
^5, and choose whether it will follow this, or give 
it up and foUow some other, steadfastly and with- 
out faltering, then it will act in a way worthy of 
a great nation, and whether it succeed or fail, it 
wUl become great and self-respecting. It matters 
little whether the Idea be good or bad in itself ; 
it will be either, according as it is used. But 
what do we actually find ? Imperialism is fashion- 
able to-day ; it literally cries out in the market ; 
but what it is no one knows. We have the wordj 
and that is enough ; ten or twenty years hence it 
will again be unfashionable. The result may be 
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seen in China, Macedonia, South Africa, as the 
result of German '* scientific " education may be 
seen in the German press. 

Not only has modern life no conscious basis ; 
it has no object ; the nation knows what it wants 
just as little as the individual. There are plenty 
of sophistical formulas, "march of civilization" 
and the like, for whoever wiU believe them. Many 
who have never left their own homes assume it as 
an established scientific fact that railways and 
science and European government are a blessing 
to be coveted by all " barbarians." This is not 
the place to discuss such questions, but speaking 
of India alone, although I will not deny that 
British supremacy taken as a whole is a benefit to 
the people of the various nations of that continent, 
it is certain that just those institutions upon which 
we most pique ourselves are in some respects an 
almost unmixed evil ; for example, railways and 
what we call "justice," Le, law-courts after the 
European model. This, it is true, is only a 
personal opinion, but it is one which may often 
be heard expressed by officials when talking among 
themselves, though it does not generally appear 
in their reports. The thing which sustains our 
rule is one which we do not often hear spoken 
about, because to us it appears commonplace ; 
namely, the fact that the English official is incor- 
ruptible. The native mind cannot comprehend 
this, and he worships it accordingly, just as he 
worships every other miracle, a locomotive engine, 
or a lovely bend of a river. 
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There is one philosophic truth which ought to 
be recognized by every one in these days ; namely, 
that in the eternal nature of things there is no 
abstract obligation upon us to busy ourselves in 
helping on '* civilization," since it will advance 
quite fast enough without our aid. Nor is there 
any special reason why one nation should under- 
take to " civilize " another which does not wish 
for such a blessing. It is not a necessity of nature 
that communications should be opened out, buried 
cities unearthed, stars and worms catalogued, and 
mines worked just at this particular moment in 
the history of the world. Gold takes no harm if 
it lies for a few thousand years ; digging it out adds 
not a mite to our national wealth, but only puts 
money into the pockets of speculators. We live 
like iU-bred children, grabbing at the good things 
offered to us in a game of scramble, where the 
prize is to the rudest. The finer manners which 
make Hfe great and vornehm are held of no account, 
because they cannot be named and classified. Yet 
it is these and not riches which make the man and 
the nation ; wealth is only the instrument that 
serves them or their opposites. It may be that 
Europe is decadent ; that our work is done and 
we have now to sink into decrepitude and worth- 
lessness. If so, that is no reason to part with our 
dignity. Old age is the crown of a well-spent life ; 
the last years of tranquil repose when toil and 
strife are over should be the happiest and the best, 
as we hold forth the prize to those younger friends 
who are still in the turmoil. 
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It is not fair to call the originator of all this 
mischief and degradation science. It is science run 
■wild; science which has abused its power and 
degraded itself to become the slave of the joint- 
stock agent and financial gambler ; science that 
deluges us with meaningless facts whilst striving 
to sever the bond of sympathy which unites man- 
kind in a diviner and nobler unity than that of 
greed. We do not want new material ; but we 
want a sane, sober, and workable philosophy to 
show us how to use what we have, how to live. 
The need has been recognized hitherto by very 
few ; but these few are the best. Some have left 
us, but their heritage is ours; we look to it to 
save modem Europe, and with it the whole world. 
And we may look to the work of these men with 
aU confidence ; for never in the history of mankind 
have there been men who thought more nobly 
than Carlyle, Euskin; in America, Emerson; in 
Germany, Schopenhauer, Wagner, besides many 
others of less note. And they have no mean 
following. All these, and many more, have recog- 
nized the true cause of the falseness of modern 
life, and have proclaimed fearlessly, each in his 
own language, that the springs of life, of art, of 
politics, lie in eternity, and not in human formulas 
and conventions, their lives have been a steadfast 
protest against sophistry. 



" Ihr Menschen. Fiihlt gesund ! handelt 
wie Ihr fiihlt I seid frei ! Dann woUen wir Kunst 
haben." 



FIRST PRINCIPLES 

'^Negue enim multae, sed una sapientia est" 

1. The physical world is surrounded on every side by the 
metaphysical. All that we see around us has sprung from 
eternity, and to eternity again it returns. 

2. The metaphysical world is, as regards our objective 
cognition, a negative. It has neither parts nor attributes ; 
it is therefore ineffable, and, having no parts, is One. 

3. The metaphysical world is positively known in the 
self-consciousness, where it is directly apprehended as a 
unity. It is called Will, but in all strictness it is un- 
namable ; an inaccuracy is committed in using the word 
for the directed desires to denote the ineffable Will-in- 
itself. 

4. The predicate "real" may be assigned either to the 
physical or to the metaphysical world ; but the reality of 
each is very different ; that of the first is Action ; that of 
the second Being. Whichever we choose, the other will 
appear unreal. 

5. The physical world is nothing else than our 
perception of its action; conditioned therefore by 
the perceiving mind. Its forms are Time, Space and 
Causality. 

6. The metaphysical world is continually projecting 
itself into the physical through the forms of the latter; 
taking body ; becoming incarnate. Hence the delusion of 
Individuality. 

7. Every object in the world is an Organism, Le, a more 
or less complex mechanism for the actuahzation of Will 
in some particular direction. Activity, — either potential 
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(dormant, or stored) or kinetic (doing work) — is its very 
essence and sole reality. Things exist by virtue of their 
action. 

8. The action of every thing or organism is, as regards 
its form (chemical and physical processes), the same. The 
common distinction drawn between animate and inanimate 
things is conventional Each individual object comes into 
being, grows, acts, changes, and dies as an organism. Its 
constituent material remains, and its action persists in the 
general scheme of causality. 



9. God, who has always been recognized in the self- 
consciousness of men, is the supreme universal Will, at 
once transcendent and immanent. 

10. The objects of the physical world are His features, 
as strictly as the parts of a man's body are the man him- 
self, as the waves of the sea are the water itself. The 
forms in which He becomes incarnate are infinite, and 
every act that takes place emanates directly from Him. 

11. The natural striving of the human mind is always 
for the comprehension of God; but our comprehension 
must necessarily be imperfect. It is a great help to 
approach him through any one of his bodily forms, 
and the instinctive longing, felt almost universally, for a 
personal or anthropomorphic God, is in no way unnatural 
or degrading; the human sotd will not remain satisfied 
with a mere mental abstraction. But different minds will 
conceive very different idols, which will be more or less 
perfect realizations of the one true Idea, according to the 
wider or narrower horizon of the conceiving individual 
mind. The intolerant efforts by which each theological 
sect tries to force its own particular idol upon others are 
part of the impurity which collects round the Idea in our 
imperfect minds. Their object is to gain supremacy and 
power for individual ends. 
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12, Eevelation is first in the human heart, not in any 
book or other object. The sacred Scriptures of different 
religions are exalted commentaries upon that Eevelation 
which is given to all. 

13. No religion — except perhaps at its very first dawn 
— is a perfect representative of the pristine Idea- Like all 
inspirations, religions become more and more contaminated 
as they assume bodily form, and may degenerate into false- 
hood and crime. But the Idea still retains its vivifying 
power with those who learn to recognize it through the 
imperfect form, and fix their view upon it alone. 



14. The final purpose of life is not knowledge but 
action. Knowledge and Belief (imperfect knowledge) are 
subsidiary to action. 

15. Single facts are not knowledge. 

16. The syllogistic inferences of the reason from ob- 
served facts are altogether uncertain; they also are not 
knowledge, but belief, or varying degrees of probability. 

17. Science is knowledge of the connections of any 
given fact with the general causal scheme ; of the actions 
and reactions passing between it and every other phe- 
nomenon with which it stands in causal relationship. 

18. The tracing of every causal tie leads on ultimately 
to the Infinite, i.e. to something which is not in Time, 
Space, or Causality. The track of knowledge may be 
carried a little further with time and closer investigation, 
but there comes at last a point beyond which we cannot go. 

19. Complete science is impossible until we know every 
thread of the causal pattern. Every phenomenon would 
then be deducible from every other, just as we can travel 
from any railway station to any other in the country if 
there is a complete railway guide. 

20. But, as science is (and presumably always will be) 
incomplete, a central terminus from which the different 

R 
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, paths are assumed to radiate is necessary. Thus, although 
we cannot survey the whole, we are able to trace each 
thread, with its branches, up to the point of origin, and so 
to follow the different single sciences. 

21. When the thread cannot be followed through to the 
end the science is popularly said to be " empirical," t.e. 
without a foundation ; in practising such a science we shall 
always be liable to err, to confuse the causal ties. 

22. The point of origin may be variously chosen ; upon 
it the aspect of things will altogether depend. The same 
things will appear different to observers from different 
points of view. It is like a person examining a galaxy of 
figures through a lens which enormously magnifies those 
lying within its focal field, showing the others small and 
distorted. 

23. In science each observer chooses his own stand- 
point, or that of his party, to be the origin of his investi- 
gation, whence the perspective of the whole becomes 
distorted. Just as in the contemplation of Will the physical 
world must be shut off, so in that of the physical world the 
individual will must be withdrawn, and things viewed sub 
specie Aeternitatis, The establishment of such correct per- 
spective is the proper business of Logic, that things may 
appear as they really are, in their natural proportions, 

24. From this standpoint of Eternity objective and 
subjective coalesce, and are recognized as showing only 
opposite sides of the same thing, as expressed in the Vedic 
formula tat-tvam-asi. 

25. Owing to the systematic neglect of the unity of 
purpose in all things the world has in modern times been 
led astray by science. On the one hand science contra- 
dicts itself ; for in the most immediately important 
sciences, such as Education, Logic, Medicine, no two 
persons think alike. On the other hand human life has 
become selfish, sordid, mean, joyless. The end of life, 
both individual and political, is now self-interest. 
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26. The business of speculative science is not to dis- 
co vex new facts (which it can never do), but to bring about 
the clearer vision, or Insight. When that is attained all 
our present disputes, and with them sophistry, will cease. 
For Opinion we shall then have Truth, 

27. The true purpose of creation is not individual but 
universal; not material but moral. He who follows his 
own material self-interest, however powerful his abilities, 
however skilful his plans, is setting himself in antagonism, 
not only to other, perhaps weaker individuals, but to the 
entire forces of nature, and is doomed to destruction. 

28. In this world we are in a state of tutelage ; and need, 
especially when young, some guidance to lead us on to 
truth. Such guidance can only be found by Faith in what- 
ever is true and great and noble. Without faith life 
becomes chaotic and purposeless. 

29. All action is rhythmic. But as the individual 
actions collide with each other their pulsations interfere, 
and a chiasmos or cross-rhythm ensues, at first impart- 
ing character and intelligibility to the play of action. 
But at last the rhythms become so complex and 
numerous as to be unintelligible, and the music of the 
universe is noise. Yet in everything the trained ear 
may still detect through the discord the pulsations of 
the original rhythm. 

30. Our consciousness of freedom is no delusion; the 
Will, as such, is free ; but it can only project itself in 
action through the forms of causality. The freedom which 
we feel cannot assert itself in our practical life until we 
have learnt by training how to act. We do not, as political 
agitators assert, attain the ends of life through freedom, 
but we obtain freedom through life. 

31. Each organism, as it approaches the perfection of 
its powers, seeks to join hands with others, and unite its 
efEorts with theirs to a higher activity. Such organic union, 
however, must not be confounded with mechanical mixture. 
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It is a law of nature that each agent, when it joins in 
sympathy with another, thereby enhances its own powers, 
the two united effecting more than they could do separately. 
The final consummation of creation would be the coalescence 
of all things into one harmonious whole. 



THE END 
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